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CADBURY'S 
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declares to be the best portrait he ever had 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


SP BA KE R. [September 23, 1899. 


MARK TWAIN. 


: 
7 ¢ 
N ARK TWAIN ull th ngs con lered, America’s greatest liv ng 
| ; writer, and the reader f his books all the world « over must be 
numbered by the million; indeed, he has, with but on poss le exce pti 1 
the largest audience of any author now using the English language The 
audience is made up of many varied pul and he ha attained his 
immense popularity because the qualities which he possesses in so high a 
degree appeal to the moods of so many different classes of readers of all 
ages. 

MAKK TWAIN is constantly spoken a the world's greatest 
humorist,” and it undoubtedly as a ht st pure and simple that he is 
best known and best beloved. Heis, however, much more than a favoured 
exciter of mirth; he is, indeed, many-sided. His readers find in him the 
entertaining story-teller; the picturer of old times and loca! conditions 
mostly autobiograp! such as are recorded in his three great Mississ‘ppi 
Valley books ; the historical novelist, in romances the scenes of which are 
aid in Europe of the past, embellished by a fantastic setting ; the rough 
and-ready philosopher ; the keen and clever observer of passing events ; 
and the brilliant essayist. 

“I have no hesitation in saying that MARK TWAIN is one among the 

} greatest of contemporary makers of fiction," siys Mr Andrew Lang ; ‘‘I 
claim for MARK TWAIN a foremost place among the benefactors of the 
world,”’ writes Mr. W. T. Stead; and the undoubtedly growing appre- 
ciation of his great services, both as a humorist and a deep thinker on 
social Pr blems, has created a widespread desire for a Complete Uniform 
Edition of his writings; in response to which demand Messrs. CHATTO & 
Winbus have pleasure in announcing the publication of an EDITION D1 
LUXE in 22 v« ol imes, to be called 

THE AUTHOR’S EDITION, 

which it is hoped may be found worthy of the fame of its author. This 
edition will be illustrated, and will contain matter not hitherto included in 
any collection of his Work t will be limited to 20 Author's copies and to 
SIX HUNDRED COPIES for sale in Great Britain and its dependencies 
it will be pal lished at the rate of one entire w rk per m meer . those books 
extending to two volume st below) being thus each issued in a 
complete ‘form. The Al THOR S EDITION can be subscribed for only 
in sets, at 12s, 6d. net the volume; and the First Volume of each Set will 
be SIGNED BY THI on 

Early application essary in order to secure copies of this limited 
AUTHOR'S ED ITIO N. orders for which will be allotted strictly in the 
order of applicati 

Th lect n of = BRANDER rere 1EWS to write a Bicgraphical 
Criticism of MARK TWAIN and |} ter work will, it is believed, enhar 
the v lue of 1 the Al THOR’ S EDIT ION. This Introduction will be 
cluded in the first me of the s¢ , Which volume will contain also 
specially wr itten Preface by MARK TWAIN, The arrangement of the 
twenty-two volumes w 1 be as follow 

BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

The Innocents Abroad. Illustrated by Perer NEWELL. 

With Biographical Criucism by BRANDER MATTHEWS 2 vols. 
A Tramp Abroad. Illustrated by T. pe Tuunstrup 2 vols. 
Following the Equator [‘‘ More Tramps Abroad” 

Iilustrated by A. B. | ST, FREDK. D MAN, and other 2\ 
Roughing It. Illustrated by B. W. CLineprns1 ow 
Life on the Mississippi. Illustrated by E. H. Garret I vo 

FICTION. 

The Gilded Age. Illustrated by W. T. SmepLey 2 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Illustrated by 

]. G. BROWN ' = rt vol 

" Huckleberry Finn. Illustrated by E. W. Kemate... 1 vol 
Pudd’nhead Wilson. Illustrated by E. W. Kemawi I vo 
The Prince and the Pauper. Illustrated by FRANK T. 

MERRII IV 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 
Illustrated by DAN BEARD I ve 
Joan of Are. Illustrated by F. V. Du Monp 2 vols, 
SHORT STORIES AND SEETCHES. 
Vol I. Illustrated by F. B. O1 Rat I vol. 
Vol. II. Illustrated by A. B. |! I ; ; on 1 vol 
Vol. HI. lust rated by DAN BEARD t vol. 
” : : 
Bhs Literary Essays = oa 1 vol 
Other Illustrations will be supplied by ALLAN GILBERT, THOMAS 
FOGARTY, and JOHN HARLEY, 

Subscribers to the AUTHOR'S EDITION will have the inity of sub 
scribing for any additior volumes of Marx Twain's Work j written 
and published in the same form subsequently, t ‘ ing the ep their Sets 
comy ete 

The type used will be large and clear, with ample spacing and generous margins 
to the page ; whilst the Old (¢ pure rag deckle-edged paper, light i n weight and 
soft to the touch, has been manufactured specially for this edition, with t ‘M ark 
Twain” water-mark upon every sheet The size of the volumes will be ont > ( ut 
8% x Gin. external); and they will be bound in a handsome Holliston cloth with an 
artistic labe! on the back 

As regards the Illustrations, artists whose previous work seemed specially to fit 
them for the different volumes have been chosen. The volumes will contain also 
Portraits of the Author, reproduced from phot aye ane Ls aintings executed at as 
nearly as possible the same times as those at which the diff t books were written. 
These portraits will include a reproduction of the ti st portrait of Marx T warn, 


the work of the Italian painter Spiridon, painted at Vienna in 1898 ; this Mr. Clemens 


Copies may be ordered through all Booksellers. Prospectuses may also be had. 





THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; limp lambskin, 2s. net per vol. 


WORDSWORTH'S PRELUDE. [Edited by G ¢ 


RE-SmMituH, M.A 


SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF NELSON. With Table of 


Dates, & by Miss E. GoLttancz, 
SWIFT'S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With an Ap 
pendix by G. A. ArrKen, Author of the “* Life of Steele 


BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI and URN. BURIAL, 


With a Glossary by Miss Ursuta Houme, B.A 


LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. In2 vols. With Notes 


by W. J. Crate, M.A., of Trinity College, Dub! 


BACON’S ESSAYS. With Index of Quotations and 


Glossary by W. Worract, B.A., of Worcester lege, Oxi rd. 


MALORY’S MORTE D’ ARTHUR. In 4 vols. Edited 


FLORIO 's MONTAIGNE. In 6 vols. With Notes, 
slossary, a Appendix by A, R. WaLLer. 

CARLYLE'S FRENCH REVOLUTION. In 3 vols, 
With Note 1 Biographical Table by G. Lowe#s Dickinson, A 


CHAPMAN'S ODYSSEY. In 2 vols. W ith Glossary 


by W. H. D. Rovusg, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ's College, Cambr e 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. In 6 vols. With 


tes and Tab f Dates by Arno_p GLover. 

GOLDSMITH'S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Fdited 
AUSTIN 

MILTON'S POEMS, In 2 vols. Edited by W. H. D. 
yuse, M.A 


CHAPMAN'S ILIAD. In 2 vols. With Glossary by 


W. H. D. Rovss, 
LAW'S SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND 
HOLY LIFE. Edited by R. F. :ton, M.A., D.D. 


BOSWELL'S TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES WITH 


DR. JOHNSON, With Notes by Arno_p GLover. 


THE HIGH HISTORY OF THE HOLY GRAAL, 


With Appe ls. Dr. Sepastian Evans. 

THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS. 
Newly Translate > Italian by Professor T. W. Arnon, 

BEN JONSON S$ DISCOVERIES. Edited 3 the 


MORE’ "ST UTOPIA. Edited by Mr. Ropert STEELE. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by the 


Rev. CHarLes Platts, 


THACKERAY’S ESMOND. In 2 vols. Edited by 


WALTER JERROLD 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Edited by H. D. Rouse 
LONGFELLOW'S HIAWATHA. Edited by the 
General Edit 


WALTONS § LIVES OF DONNE, _ WOTTON, 


HOOKER, AND HERBERT, &c. In2 vols. Edited by in Donson, 
SELDEN’S TABLE TALK. With Bibl liographical 


Note by the G | Editor. 


BYRON'S CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by the General 
CARLYLES SARTOR RESARTUS. Edited by G. 


Lowes Dickin 


BURNS'S POEMS AND SONGS. In> vols. Edited 


by W. A. Craicie, M.A. Oxon. 


KEATS'S LONGER POEMS. [Edited by H. Buxron 


, Keats's Editor par excellence. 


BROWNING'S PARACELSUS. [Edited by G. Lowes 


Dickinson, M.A., King’s College, Cambridg« 


MAHABHARATA. The Epic of Ancient India con- 


MESH Dt C.LI 


BROWNING'S MEN AND WOMEN. Edited by H. 


Buxton ForMAN. 


MRS. . BROWNING’ S AURORA LEIGH. Edited by 


»N FORMAN 


DE UINCEYS CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM 


y WALTER JERROLI 


SHELLEY'S | SHORTER POEMS. Edited by H. 
STERNE'S. “TRISTRAM | SHANDY and SENTI- 


MENTAL JOU Y. 3 vols. Edited by WALTER JERROLI 
EPICTETUS “DISCOURSES " ,AND. ENCHEIRI- 
N. 2 vol “ARTER'S Translation. ted by ». Rouse 
HERRICK'S “POEMS. In 2 vols, Edited by Lawrie 
nus, M Magdalen College, Oxfor« 


WORDSWORTH'S SONNETS. Edited by Professor 


G. C. Moorr-Sm1 


MON TAGU'S ‘THOUGHTS (OF DIVINES AND 
CAVENDISH S LIFE AND ‘DEATH OF THOMAS 


Edited by 


WALTON'S COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 


Austin Doss 


SENECA ON BENEFITS (Lodge’s Translation). 
Edited by W. H. D. Rousg, M.A. 
1 jull Prospectus, with particulars of forthcoming Books, wil & nt to a 
address on receipt of a Postcard. 


J. M, DENT & CO., 29 and 30, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE WEEK. 





THE week at home has been 
chiefly concerned with our re- 
lations with the Transvaal and 
the chances of war. Yesterday 
week a great meeting was held at Manchester, under 
the presidency of Mr. J. A. Bright. Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Courtney were present, and supported a resolu- 
tion in favour of securing the necessary franchise 
reforms by pacific means, and of respecting the 
existing independence of the Boer Republic. There 
was some interruption during the earlier part of 
Mr. Morley’s speech, but order was secured, and a 
very large majority of the meeting voted in favour 
of the resolution. Mr. Morley, in the course of his 
speech, expressed the opinion that the Boers could 
not withdraw from their offer of a five years’ 
franchise. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Wuitst the friends of peace were thus making 
their voice heard on Friday, on the following day 
demonstrations of a different kind were being made 
in London and at Southampton in connection with 
the departure of General Sir George White and of 
the Northumberland Fusiliers for South Africa. 
Large crowds, both at Waterloo Station and at 
Southampton, cheered Sir George and his staff, 
and a warlike spirit seemed to prevail uni- 
versally. This outburst of martial feeling was 
not lessened by the receipt of the despatch in 
which the Transvaal Government stated their 
reasons for refusing to agree to the proposals of 
the English Cabinet with regard to the five years’ 
franchise. In the early part of the week, indeed, it 
seemed as though all hope of maintaining the peace 
had been abandoned, and the newspapers were filled 
with stories of warlike preparations, both on our 
side and on that of the Boers. But stout representa- 
tions have since been made in favour of prolonging 
diplomatic efforts to avoid a rupture. On Monday 
the Colonial Secretary came to town, ‘and on the 
following day he had a prolonged conference with 
Lord Salisbury at the Foreign Office. A Cabinet 
Was summoned to meet yesterday, but its result was 
unknown at the time of our going to press. 


SiR WILLIAM HArRcourRT, in dealing with the 
crisis on Wednesday evening at New Tredegar, 
took his stand on the Conventions of 1880 and 1884. 
For the former of these, he pointed out, he was 
responsible jointly with Mr. Chamberlain and the 
members of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet of 1894. It 
reserved to Great Britain the right of veto on 





treaties made by the Transvaal with foreign Govern- 
ments, and put the internal administration and 
autonomy of the State under a vague limitation 
expressed in the term “suzerainty.” This term was 
struck out in the 1884 Convention, precisely because, 
as Lord Salisbury and Lord Cairns had pointed 
out, it was not capable of being accurately de- 
fined in a legal sense. Thus the South African 
Republic was left with complete internal author- 
ity; but its claim to be regarded as a sovereign 
international State is untenable. Our position does 
not give us a legal right to interfere, nor does that 
of the Transvaal give it full sovereignty. But we 
may claim to interfere to protect the interest of 
British subjects; and on that basis Mr. Chamberlain 
rested his claim in 1896. Reviewing the recent 
negotiations, Sir William Harcourt declared that it 
was not surprising that the Boers took a long 
time to extend the franchise—Engiish Tories had 
taken a good deal longer—and that their recent 
offers in themselves were liberal enough. But they had 
been subject to conditions, and had therefore been 
rejected—in his opinion unjustifiably, because the 
conditions were in accordance with the effect of the 
Convention of 1884. It would be monstrous to fight 
over “an ambiguous suzerainty,” and it would only 
irritate the Orange Free State, hitherto our friend, 
to flaunt our supremacy and paramountcy in South 
Africa. All could still be settled by negotiation, 
and a war would leave behind it an undying race- 
hatred which would be a dreadful close to an 
expiring century and a glorious reign. 


BEFORE making his speech on the Transvaal on 
Wednesday evening, Sir William Harcourt had 
dealt with the subject of secondary education at 
the opening of a new secondary school at Ebbw Vale. 
After complimenting the Welsh people once more 
on their enthusiasm for the cause, and declaring 
unreservedly for universal popular control, he dwelt 
on the absolute necessity of lengthening the school 
period, and insisted especially on two features in 
the situation—the great scientific developments 
certainly impending, and the need for better teach- 
ing of modern languages. The speech and its 
occasion are suggestive in several ways. In a com- 
munity which is already bilingual the children can 
learn more languages easily enough; there are 
plenty of examples in Eastern and Central Europe. 
A community which already has popular control 
need not waste much time over the religious 
difficulty, or see its educational resources frittered 
away on a multitude of inferior and competing 
schools instead of concentrating them on an 
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adequate number of good ones. And a community 
which really cares about education will eithe~ ay 
its schoolmasters well or get efficient men at a lower 
rate elsewhere than where indifference prevails. 
In the race to get commercial education Wales has 
the start of England, and will keep the lead unless 
the English public awake. The excellence of general 
education in Prussia is largely due to a great 
national disaster. Shall we have to wait for a 
similar event to get up educational enthusiasm in 
England ? 

Tue Ritualist clergy of the Diocese of London 
seem gradually to be making up their minds to 
yield to the Archbishops’ opinion and obey their 
diocesans: The action of the clergy of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, in deciding to give way will probably be 
decisive for the majority of those who hesitate; 
and recalcitrance is only announced, as we expected, 
at some half-dozen churches in the diocese. At 
one of these (St. Augustine’s, Stepney) the people 
have taken Lord Halifax's advice by formally 
endorsing the action of their vicar. In view of 
what may happen hereafter, it is eminently desir- 
able that the congregations of the Establishment 
should be developing the faculty of self-government. 


A REMARKABLE demonstration took place in 
London on Sunday afternoon, when a meeting, at- 
tended by from sixty to eighty thousand persons, 
was held in Hyde Park for the purpose of expressing 
sympathy with Captain and Madame Dreyfus, and 
abhorrence of the persecutors of the former. The 
meeting was enthusiastic and practically unanimous, 
the only dissentient voice raised being that of a 
French lady. The resolutions congratulated those 
who had defended Dreyfus on their splendid resist- 
ance to military and sectarian fanaticism, and ap- 
pealed to the French Government to release and 
rehabilitate the victim of the Rennes court-martial. 
With the announcement that Dreyfus had actually 
been released from prison, the wave of excitement 
which passed over this country when the result of 
his second trial was made known has naturally sub- 
sided, but the evidences of popular sympathy and 
indignation are still remarkable; and an address to 
Madame Dreyfus, promoted by 7/:e Daily Chronicle, 
within a few days secured more than a hundred 
thousand signatures. 


THe British Association brought its annual 
meeting to a close on Wednesday. The proceedings 
have been of unusual interest, and the meeting has 
been in all respects a successful one. Advantage 
was taken of the fact that the meeting was held at 
Dover to invite the members of the French Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science to receive the 
hospitalities of the British ‘men of science. About 
three hundred French gentlemen accepted this in- 
vitation, and visited Dover on Saturday. They met 
with an enthusiastic reception. At the luncheon at 
which they were entertained very friendly speeches 
were delivered by representative Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, and fresh proof was afforded of the 
fact that science knows neither politics nor nation- 
alities. 


THERE have been several rather alarming railway 
accidents during the week. One of these took place 
on Saturday at Tylwch station, in Montgomeryshire, 
when a collision occurred between an excursion 
train and a mail train which was standing in the 
station. <A girl was killed, and several of the 
passengers were injured. Another collision took 
place under similar circumstances on Tuesday morn- 
ing at Perth station, when a train from Glasgow 
ran into an express from Euston which was drawn 
up at the platform. The chief sufferers from this 
accident were the Prince and Princess of Hohenlohe- 





—— 


Langenburg, the latter a grand-daughter of the 
Queen. The Prince and Princess, who were on their 
way to Balmoral, occupied a saloon carriage, which 
was seriously damaged. Happily, they escaped 
practically unhurt, and were able to proceed on 
their journey. The frequency of these acccidents in 
stations would seem to suggest that the admirable 
signalling arrangements now in force on our lines of 
railway are not carried out so fully as they ought 
to be in our railway stations. 


THE official text of the reply of 
ABROAD. the Transvaal Government to the 
British despatch of last week was 
published in London on Tuesday, but it had been 
known from the first that it would be unfavourable. 
In substance the despatch states that the Transvaal 
Government has gone to the extreme limit of 
possible concessions ; it has risked making proposals 
that might have been repudiated by the Volksraad 
and the people, and might have had as their effect 
the destruction of the independence of the Republic. 
The offer, however, was conditional, and as the 
British Government will not accept the conditions, 
the offer is withdrawn. Tne Transvaal Govern- 
ment denies that it contemplated the use of English 
in the reformed Volksraad, and in couclusion it 
adheres to its acceptance of the invitation to 
join in the Commission of Inquiry into the 
workings of the new franchise law, as proposed by 
Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons, and 
subsequently in a despatch. The acceptance, it must 
be said, is anything but intelligibly stated in the 
despatch referred to. The reply is not absolutely 
final, and there are reports that is has been, or is to 
be, modified by subsequent communications; but 
since its tenour was known war rumours have 
multiplied, and the tension on both sides of the 
border has become even more acute. The most 
disquieting feature of the situation is the growing 
hostility to us of the Orange Free State, culminating 
with the speech of President Steyn, hitherto our 
very good friend, at the opening of the Free State 
Volksraad on Thursday. On both sides racial 
hostility has been raised to boiling-point, and the 
efforts at mediation on the part of the Afrikander 
members seem very unlikely to meet with success. 


THE pardon of Dreyfus was semi-officially an- 
nounced on Tuesday afternoon, and in the small 
hours of Wednesday morning the captive was 
released from his prison at Rennes, and left—vi# 
Nantes—for an unknown destination. The action 
of the Ministry is an attempt to begin that work of 
pacification which is so earnestly desired by her 
saner politicians, and so unlikely to be achieved 
with speed. General Gallifet’s order to the army 
announcing the pardon is an effort towards this 
end; but, though French excitability has always 
intervals of placidity, or exhaustion—as was par- 
ticularly notable in the Panama crisis of 1892-3 
—the order seems to have irritated the Dreyfus- 
ards more than it is likely to soothe their 
opponents. The innocent victim of military 
tyranny is not yet restored to his rank or civil 
rights; but the pardon leaves him free to invoke 
the Court of Cassation again, should “a new fact” 
be discovered, and so to rehabilitate himself before 
his countrymen, as he already is before the world. 
He has formally announced his intention to go on 
striving for this end, since “ freedom without honour 
is nothing”; and he will have the hearty good 
wishes of the vast majority of civilised humanity in 
his task. But, if a general amnesty is to follow 
the pardon, France will not yet bse freed from her 
greatest danger, nor her honour from its deepest 
stain. 


THE peaceful capitulation of Fort Chabrol, which 
took place almost at the same time as Captain 
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Dreyfus’s release, happily removes one _ possible 
source of disorder in Paris, and one reproach from 
the Ministry; and M. Max Régis’s attempt to 
imitate M. Guérin in Algiers is likely to do no more 
than annoy hotel keepers by scaring away the usual 
winter residents. It is natural to suppose that the 
work of pacification may be further assisted by the 
trial at the Luxembourg which began on Monday 
last. One would imagine that the documentary 
evidence of conspiracy to overturn the Republic 
and to set in its place a monarchy served by 
the leaders of the League of Patriots, the Anti- 
Semitic League, and the Royalist youth, would 
scare the great mass of French citizens who stand 
outside party politics, and whose indifference is 
one of the standing dangers of every system of 
government in France. It is true that the docu- 
ments, if genuine—and they cannot be forged— 
finally dispose of the claim of the Duke of Orleans 
to be considered a serious or even a _ respectable 
Pretender, and show the absolute incapacity as well 
as the wickedness of the rabble of agitators whose 
services he has not scrupled to accept—paying for 
them with the money of his feminine admirers. And 
the eyes of the dissentient Socialists may be opened 
by the announcement that he was preparing, in con- 
junction with a nameless personage, to buy the 
trade unions for £12,000. Unhappily the enemies of 
the Ministry, to whose number the Débats is unfor- 
tunately to be added, follow the lead of M. Méline 
in his letter to his supporters, published at the 
end of last week, and declare that the plot is too 
farcical and the conspirators too futile for a trial 
before the Senate. Certainly, conspirators who 
publish most of their movements in the papers, 
and put off their coup because “the police will 
not let our men pass,” or because they fear the 
rivalry of Prince Victor Napoleon and his little 
band of supporters, cannot govern a country, though 
they may murder a prefect or two and deliver Paris 
to temporary pillage. But the tendency of the 
Anti-Ministerial Republicans is to make light of the 
whole matter, and that course prepares the way 
for abler conspirators in the future. And assuredly 
the Papal Encyclical cannot have much effect. Its 
remonstrances are so gentle, its exhortations to 
temper zeal with discretion and obey the Bishops 
(who have given no sign) so indefinite, that no one 
need acknowledge them to be meant for him. 


A CONFERENCE of Austrian party leaders has 
been announced for to-morrow, September 24th, to 
attempt to arrive at some agreement which will 
permit the Reichsrath to do necessary business 
without disturbance; but it is difficult to entertain 
much bope of its success. As the “ Pan-Germanists ” 
would not deal with the Premier at all, the nego- 
tiations were conducted through the President of 
the Reichsrath and the German Clerical leaders. 
Bat Herr Wolf, the “ Pan-Germanist” champion, 
said he would oppose the election of the Austrian 
Delegation until the withdrawal of the uncon- 
stitutional language ordinances and the decrees 
embodying the financial arrangement with Hun- 
gary, “even at the cost of his life.” Those decrees, 
however, are to be promulgated early next week ; 
and the spectacle of a coerced Austria alongside of 
a free Hungary does not exactly make for peace— 
Hungary being the béte noirealike of German Clericals 
and of all sorts of Slavs. The next step, it is pre- 
dicted, will be a new shuffle of the Ministry, and the 
replacement of Count Thun as Premier by Baron von 
Chlumecky, the German landlord of Czech tenants, 
or Baron Dipauli, the German Clerical leader, or 
even—though this seems incredible—of Prince Alfred 
Liechtenstein, an Ultra-Clerical German, the brother 
of the Anti-Semite, Prince Alois Liechtenstein. How 
rey one of these can mend matters it is not easy 

see, 





THE Servian State trial has, apparently, been a 
greater burlesque of justice than even the court- 
martial at Rennes. Counsel for the defence have 
not been allowed to cross-examine witnesses, to con- 
sult with their clients, or to examine the documents 
in the case; and the evidence, apart from these 
documents (which do not seem to be very damn- 
ing), rests on the varying statements — all 
finally retracted—of the assassin Knezevitch and 
on the testimony of a bad character turned 
king’s—or rather ex-King’s—svidence. The case for 
the prosecution as we go to press seems to have 
finally collapsed, but the trial does not aim at 
justice. The most interesting feature of the affair 
is the eagerness of ex-King Milan to implicate the 
Prince of Montenegro, with which we may connect 
the rumour published in Vienna that the latter 
potentate has sounded the Sultan as to his attitude 
in the event of a revolution in Servia. It is under- 
stood, however, that Austria and Kussia are in 
complete agreement, and their representatives at 
Belgrade (especially the Russian chargé d'affaires) 
are demonstratively watching the case. The ex- 
King, therefore, will not be allowed to go very far 
in clearing away his Radical foes. 


A PARTIAL solution of the problem of the Philip- 
pines might have been expected next month in any 
case, at the close of the rainy season; but there are 
signs that it may come even earlier. Much is hoped 
from the virtual supersession of General Otis by the 
division of the islands into four separate American 
commands. But it is also significant, first that the 
Commission of Inquiry has come home, after en- 
deavouring, with some success, to establish municipal 
governments (outside Luzon), and that its mem- 
bers demand General Otis’s immediate recall, 
and favour compromise and grants of local auto- 
nomy without a preliminary subjugation of the 
islands at once; and next that Aguinaldo is 
again reported to be ready to make terms. 
But the hostility to ‘“‘expansion” seems to have 
increased considerably in America, and people are 
again asking how it will affect the Presidential 
contest. An interesting open letter from Colonel 
Watterson, of Kentucky, published in the New York 
Herald, predicts that President McKinley will have 
to fight for the renomination against some more 
energetic candidate ; and thaé Mr. Bryan will be the 
Democratic nominee—not on a currency platform, 
which means disaster again, Dut as an Anti-Expan- 
sionist and Anti-Monopolist. Mr. Bryan’s attacks on 
expansion and on trusts indicate that he shares this 
expectation, though we should have thought the 
Eastern Anti-Expansionists—in Boston, for instance 
—would not readily believe him purged of Silverism 
and Populism. Perhaps, however, it is to promote 
his candidature that the New York World suggests 
Admiral Dewey for the Presidency. 


THE imperious claims of modern 

LITERATURE. subjects have thrust versification 
in Latin—siill more in Greek— 

outside the regular classical course in every country 
in Europe. Nevertheless, the art and the apprecia- 
tion of it will not, we hope, perish entirely. It will 
always be the temptation of a certain kind of 
scholar to try his hand at elegiacs or anapwstics, as 
it is the temptation of another kind to add yet 
another to the countless translations of Horace. We 
are glad to see, therefore, that the torch of knowledge 
of the art is to be handed down to the next genera- 
tion by “ Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis’’ (Clarendon 
Press). A guarantee of the quality of the work 
is furnished by the name of the editor, Mr. A. D. 
Godley, whose humorous Greek verses on modern 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wager. 
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subjects exhibit a command of the Greek 
language which, so far as we know, is unique. 
Among other books’ presently forthcoming 
from the Clarendon Press we notice texts of 
Apollonius, Rhodius, Lucretius, and Propertius ; 
editions of “ King Horn,” the thirteenth-century 
English epic, by Joseph Hall; of Asser’s “ Life of 
Alfred,” edited by W. H. Stevenson; of Milton, 
edited by H. C. Beeching, and Kyd, by F. S. Boas; 
and of two of the versions of the Old English 
Chronicle, based on Earle’s well-known edition, by 
Charles Plummer. — Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. 
announce a series of “ Greek Peasant Stories" by 
Neil Wynn Williams. Three of them have appeared 
in the columns of THE SPEAKER. 


M. AUGUSTE SCHEURER-KESTNER, 
whose death is announced simul- 
taneously with the partial achieve- 
ment of the aim to which he had devoted the last 
two years of his life, had proved himself a true 
patriot both as an Alsatian and as a Frenchman. 
A skilled chemist and a manager of a manufactory 
in his native province, he had suffered for 
his hostility to the Third Empire, and had 
resigned his seat in the National Assembly in 
LS7l as a protest against the cession of Alsace. 
Re-elected, he was made a life-Senator’ in 
1875; was Director of the République Francaise 
under Gambetta; and was Vice-President of the 
Senate when in 1897 he took up the case of his 
unfortunate fellow-countryman. He lost his post, 
but secured the rehabilitation of Dreyfus before the 
whole civilised world.—The Rev. Edmund Boger had 
been the Head Master of St. Saviour’s Grammar 
School, Southwark, from 1859 to 1894.—Professor 
Karl Stérk, of Vienna, had done much to forward 
the medical and surgical study of the throat.—Mr. 
Tom McCarthy was a well-known Labour leader, a 
* New Unionist,” and organiser of London waterside 
labour. 


OBITUARY. 


ON THE BRINK OF WAR. 


— ee — 


YHE momentous decision which the Cabinet 
was yesterday called upon to make has not 

been made known to us as we write. It is, accord- 
ingly, possible that anything we have to say on the 
question of the crisis may be hopelessly out of date 
when these lines are in the hands of the public. 
This being the case, it seems desirable that, instead 
of speculating upon the action which Ministers may 
have resolved to take, we should call the attention 
of our readers to the salient facts of the dispute 
between ourselves and the Boers which seems now 
to have reached its culminating point. To begin 
with, it is a good thing that we should be reminded 
of the fact that, in the first instance, the Boers were 
a greatly injured people. They went out into the 
wilderness at the time of the Great Trek for the 
very reason which now makes them resist our 
demands so stubbornly—their desire to retain 
their old traditions, their old institutions and 
modes of government, without any interference on 
the part of the foreigner. They went away armed 
with the British promise that they should be left at 
peace. Into the causes of the quarrel between them 
and ourselves twenty years ago it is now unnecessary 
to enter. That quarrel illustrated, however, both 
the obstinate tenacity of the Boers and the impulsive 
desire for “Imperial expansion”’’ of the English 
party at the Cape. In 1881, after Majuba, and ata 
time when we bad it in our power to crush the Boers 
by military force, we entered into a treaty with 
them which restored to them their liberty under the 
suzerainty of the Queen. Opinions differ greatly as 








to the course which Mr. Gladstone took in 1881, 
We are not ashamed to say that, for our part, 
we regard the great act of reconciliation that 
followed our chance defeat at Majuba Hill as 
among the nobler incidents in our national story. 
But we must confess that it has not answered 
the sanguine expectations of those who were 
responsible for it. For this disappointment the 
Boers must bear a great part of the responsibility. 
Their best friends cannot say that they reciprocated 
in any worthy manner the magnanimity of the 
British Government in 1881. But, whether grateful 
or the reverse, they succeeded in 1884 in securing a 
further concession from us. This concession dropped 
the word “ suzerainty ”’ from our Convention, but re- 
tained that which we regarded as the substance of 
suzerainty—the right of veto upon any engagement 
into which the Transvaal Government migt:t wish to 
enter with aforeign Power. This Convention clearly 
made us the paramount Power in South Africa—a 
position which the Boers have shown great un- 
wisdom in questioning. On the other hand, the Con- 
vention permitted the Boers to govern themselves 
in their own internal affairs without  inter- 
ference from us. Unfortunately, fate had a heavy 
blow in reserve for the Transvaal after the Con- 
vention of 1884 was agreed to. Gold was dis- 
covered, and the land to which they had retired to 
pursue a pastoral life suddenly became the object of 
the envy of the gold-seekers of the world. Johannes- 
burg rose as under a magician’s wand, and became 
filled with a cosmopolitan company of adventurers. 
Great bodies of Englishmen flocked to the new city 
on the Rand, not merely to seek gold but to carry 
on business undertakings of an entirely legitimate 
kind. Commerce and civilisation, in shi rt, suddenly 
invaded the Transvaal, and the unfortunate Boers 
found themselves confronted by a problem with 
which they were incapable of dealing successfully. 
If they had been men of broader minds 
and more liberal principles—nay, if they had 
remembered the obligation under which they 
had been placed by the magnanimity of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government—they might have weathered 
the storm, and, by treating their new population 
with fairness, have prevented any great or general 
feeling of irritation among the Uitlanders. But 
they were not capable of this. They were filled 
with grave suspicions as to the good faith of the 
English at the Cape; they hated the new-comers, 
and they feared their growing inflaence. They set 
themselves to the hopeless task of keeping the 
advancing tide of civilisation—civilisation with all 
its attendant disadvantages—at bay. Their adminis- 
tration of the Transvaal was arbitrary, narrow- 
minded, corrupt, and towards the great foreign 
population of the Rand it was conspicuously unfair, 
Then came the disastrous crime of the Jameson raid. 
It convinced the Boers that their worst suspicions 
of British good faith were under the mark, 
and henceforth they lived daily under the appre- 
hension that their dearly bought freedom would 
be snatched from them unless they showed 
themselves able to defend it with their own 
arms. From the beginning of 1596 onwards the 
position of the Uitlanders has been the reverse of 
happy. The Boers have never been abl to forget 
the raid, and they have shown themselves more 
resolute than ever in maintaining their own modes 
of government and enforcing their own ideas. The 
result has been that we have had created in the middle 
of our African possessions that which has been 
described with some exaggeration as “a festering 
sore.” It has unquestionably been a centre of 
irritation, intrigue, and discontent. No doubt the 
Boers are largely to blame for this state of things. 
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They are still, what they have been all along, brave, 
obstinate, narrow-minded men, firmly convinced that 
they enjoy the special protection of the Almighty, 
and just as completely satisfied that in defending their 
own liberties they will be a match for any enemy 
with whom they have to deal. But those who seek 
to lay upon them the whole responsibility for the 
condition to which their country has been reduced, 
ought in fairness to remember two things—the 
Jameson Raid, with its apparent justification of the 
Boer suspicions of British policy, and the way in 
which Mr. Kruger, when he had the raiders at his 
merey, protected them from that extreme penalty of 
the law which they had undoubtedly incurred. If 
only he could have carried his magnanimity a little 
further, and conceded the reforms which he had 
more than half-promised to effect, he might have 
disarmed his enemies and put an end to the unrest 
of South Africa. 

The appeal which the Queen’s subjects living in 
the Transvaal addressed to her Majesty last spring 
was, we believe, justified, not only by the hard 
treatment which they received from the Boer 
Government, but by the whole history of our 
relations with the Transvaal. It would have been 
impossible to ignore this petition. The Government 
were bound to do what they could for a great 
British population, living in a country surrounded 
by British territory and not in possession of the 
full rights of independent sovereignty. But from 
the moment when Mr. Chamberlain took up the 
question of the Uitlanders last May down to his 
latest public utterance upon the subject, it has 
seemed as though his chief purpose was not to 
allay but to increase the irritation prevailing in 
South Africa. Many blunders, it is perfectly true, 
have been made by the Boers in the negotiations 
of the last four months; but there is not one, 
unfortunately, which has not got its counterpart in 
some act of Mr. Chamberlain’s. There is no need 
to go over the whole story of the delays and pro- 
vocations on both sides. It suffices to point to two 
indiscretions on the part of the Colonial Secretary 
which are, we believe, largely responsible for the 
critical situation that has now been reached. The 
first is the speech at Highbury, in which he used to 
the Transvaal Government language of menace 
entirely out of keeping with diplomatic usages ; the 
second is the despatch which immediately followed 
that speech, in which, after suggesting another 
conference at Cape Town, he significantly added 
that “there are other matters of difference 
between the two Governments which will not be 
settled by the grant of political representation to the 
Uitlanders.”” The Boers were slowly and clumsily 
climbing down. They had gone so far, indeed, as to 
propose a five years’ franchise, coupling their pro- 
posal with certain conditions that were reasonable, 
and one that was unreasonable—a renunciation by 
the English Government of its assertion of suzerainty. 
It would have been an easy matter to deal with the 
conditions. Bat when the Boers saw how Mr. 
Chamberlain, when he found that a settlement on 
the franchise question was in sight, immediately 
opened up the prospect of new demands, using in 
doing so language of studied vagueness, they drew 
back in alarm. All their superstitious fears were 
revived, and under the influence of the suspicions 
engendered by the Colonial Secretary, they made a 
grave mistake. They hastily receded from their 
proposal of a five years’ franchise and fell back upon 
Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion of a new conference 
at Cape Town. They acted unwisely, and in doing 
so they have made the danger of war still greater 
than it was. But the reason of their action was 
unquestionably their conviction that Mr. Chamberlain 





was- not dealing honestly with them. It is to be 
hoped that the British public, when it is tempted to 
break out in anger against the stubborn people of 
the Transvaal will remember these facts. As for 
the possibility of war, with which we are now 
confronted, let us at least remember that we are 
bound in honour not to go beyond the original 
demands of Sir Alfred Milner at Bloemfontein on 
the question of the franchise, and that the other 
problem of the suzerainty is, as Sir Alfred Milner 
has himself expressed it, largely a matter of etymo- 
logical interpretation. To fight over a question of 
etymology is naturally impossible. That the situa- 
tion at Johannesburg had become intolerable and 
that the British Government were bound to find a 
remedy for it, no sensible person in this country will 
deny. But at least it is our duty to make it as easy 
as possible for Mr. Kruger to accept our terms. The 
Colonial Office has unfortunately tried to make it as 
difficult as possible. Hence has come a situation in 
which passions and suspicions on both sides have 
been aroused to such a pitch that we stand upon the 
very brink of that greatest of all calamities, an 
unnecessary war. 








THE STATE OF FRANCE. 





TTVHE release of Captain Dreyfus is the proclama- 

tion of his innocence. Some ingenious French 
writers have tried to persuade their countrymen that 
the “extenuating circumstances” conceded by the 
court-martial were quite normal, and referred not to 
the prisoner but to the sorrows of his family. A 
man twice condemned for treason, and the cause of 
the bitterest political and social strife in France for 
generations, was to be excused out of regard for his 
wife and children. The same absurdity may be 
cited in explanation of _ President Loubet’s 
“pardon” to Dreyfus; but it cannot be credited 
even in France. Mr. Labouchere has contrived 
to swallow a good deal of rubbish in this affair, 
including the Bertillon fraud and the “ confes- 
sion” to Lebrun-Renaud, which the Supreme Court 
dismissed as impossible; but even Mr. Labouchere 
may hesitate to affirm that by pardoning Dreyfus 
the French Government show that they believe him 
to be a traitor. Treason is not condoned in this 
way. Morally the “pardon” quashes the verdict, 
and leaves Dreyfus free to concert measures for his 
complete rehabilitation. When his case is again laid 
before the Court of Cassation it can only have one 
issue. It will not be remitted once more to a 
court-martial, for he cannot be retried for an offence 
which has been “ pardoned.” The Supreme Court 
will brush away the whole procedure at Rennes, as 
it brushed away the first court-martial, the acquittal 
of Esterhazy, and the sinister gendarme whose mani- 
festly cooked legend of the “ confession ”’ has taken 
in the simple-minded Mr. Labouchere. Dreyfus may 
have to wait some little time for his rehabilitation ; 
but he and Zola, Labori, Clémenceau, and Pressensé 
are not the men to let the grass grow, and there is still 
hope that he will cheat the policy of slow murder of 
which he was the victim by living long enough to 
see the final triumph of his good name. 

Optimists who think that sooner or later every 
ferment must “settle down” were disposed to 
regard the “pardon” when it was first mooted as 
an indication that the Government were prepared to 
end the “ Affaire’? by a general amnesty. Dreyfus 
was to be liberated, the crimes of Mercier ignored, 
and everything disagreeable buried among the 
bygones. Even a writer of M. Cornély’s intelligence 
imagined that the “Affaire” could be cut out of 
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general politics, and that the retirement of Dreyfus 
into comfortable privacy would leave Frenchmen 
free to contemplate the wonders of the Exhibition, 
with a little casual bickering to keep up the piquancy 
of life. Innocent calculation! As if the “ Affaire” 
had not been a veritable sword dividing the sheep 
from the goats, the friends of the Republic from her 
mortal enemies! As if the military and clerical 
conspiracy could be disarmed by turning a blind eye 
to the intrigues of the General Staff with such 
pretty specimens of the Church militant as Du Lac, 
Diden, and the scurrilous monks who poison the 
orthodox French Catholic mind with the infamies of 
La Croix! Cardinal Vaughan, himself a Dreyfusard, 
has made a weak attempt to save the credit of the 
French Church by maintaining that the “ Affaire”’ 
has been the exclusive concern of the State, and 
that the Church has played no part in it. This is 
the very eccentricity of evasion. The clergy threw 
themselves into the Anti-Semitic campaign from 
the outset. The most widely circulated of the 
professedly religious journals in France, La Croix 
may be taken as the epitome of the abominations 
deliberately employed by the Church to inflame 
racial antipathies. Every Catholic print betrayed 
the same spirit, and no authority in the Church 
uttered a word of rebuke. The Army was glorified 
by these schemers because it promised to be an 
instrument against the Republic. Anyone ac- 
quaiated with French politics knows that the 
Church is deeply involved in the attempts to over- 
turn the political system which sprang from the 
Revolution. She has never accepted the democratic 
principle; and, although the Pope has formally 
discountenanced intrigue against the Republic, his 
authority in this respect has been quietly and 
persistently ignored. 

Can it be doubted that, although too wary to 
commit themselves to actual sedition, the heads of 
the French Church are in sympathy with the con- 
spirators who are now on their trial before the High 
Court? The Archbishop of Paris did not think it 
worth while to restrain the ferocity of his clergy 
against the Jews; but he intervened on behalf of 
the scamp who—after defying the Government for 
weeks, and threatening death to anyone who should 
attempt to arrest him—has at last surrendered to 
take his place among the crew who are arraigned 
before the Senate. Archbishop Richard was quite 
willing that forgers and perjurers should make an 
end of Dreyfus; but his heart was lacerated hy the 
sufferings of Guérin, besieged in the Rue de CLabrol. 
He must be deeply pained to think that Dreyfus 
is at liberty, and that the beloved editor of 
the Anti-Juif, which is the secular counterpart of 
La Croiz, is threatened with the penalties of treason. 
Here is a combination which should convince a 
Dreyfusard Cabinet that Captain Dreyfus has given 
his name to nothing less than the only policy which 
can assure the integrity of a civilised State. The 
domination of the Church, of militarism, and of 
a religious animosity which belongs to the Middle 
Ages, would make civilisation in France a rhapsody 
of words. That is the consummation aimed at by 
the Orleanist plot which is being unravelled in the 
Senate. The father of the Duke of Orleans sank 
pretty low when he intrigued with Boulanger; the 
son has shown the world that he is willing to roll in 
the gutter with any pitiful scoundrel who will spend 
the money subscribed by silly women in fomenting 
street riots. His own money the Duke of Orleans is 
careful not to employ in the enterprises of M. 
Guérin. 

Having cited one set of her enemies before the 
High Court, how cau the Republic apply the sponge 
to the crimes of the military faction which has been 








striking at her through Dreyfus? Here is the grave 
weakness of the Waldeck - Rousseau Ministry, 
They cannot openly declare that they regard the 
iniquities of Mercier as perfectly consistent with 
military honour and discipline. That is the kind of 
cynicism they leave to M. Méline. But although 
they are alive to the true character of the pretorian 
bravos who swaggered and dictated at Rennes, the, 
lack the courage to prosecute these avowed criminals, 
They will not put Mercier on his trial as a a 
an abettor of forgers, a thief who steals State 
documents, a Minister of War who deliberately 
violated the code and qualified himself for 
penal servitude. The Government has __ the 
strength to release Dreyfus in the dead of the 
night, thus annulling the verdict which has 
scandalised mankind ; but it has not the strength to 
refer his case again to the Court of Cassation, al. 
though this course was urged by the Minister ot 
Justice. It is strong enough to call the Déroulédes 
and the Guérins to account for plotting against the 
Republic ; but it is not strong enough to tear the 
shield of impunity from far more dangerous men- 
from the military plotters who have set themselves 
above the law. General de Gallifet, from whom so 
much was expected, has not even the courage to 
prevent the decoration of a knave like Major 
Lauth with the Legion of Honour. By far the best 
of the Ministries that France has had for years, 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet has to present this 
sorry record. There is no guarantee that even the 
flagrant and avowed treason of M. Dérouléde will 
avert the scandal of another acquittal of this mis- 
chievous charlatan. Well - meaning statesmen in 
France have fallen on evil days. Disintegration 
goes on in spite of them, and even as meritorious 
stop-gaps they leave much to be desired. 








NEW PATHS FOR ECONOMISTS. 





N° class of scientific inquirers has been more 
< hardly treated by the world at large than 
the political economists ; but now their rehabilitation 


has begun. They have come out of the region of § 


pure theory—though, by the way, it has not com- 
monly been quite so pure as their critics have 
supposed—and addressed themselves to concrete 
problems. They call this studying economics in- 
ductively, though it is rather the application of 
theory to the interpretation of masses of facts duly 
collected for the purpose. The doctrinal part of 
the study, indeed, appears to be tolerably complete. 
The President of the Economic Section of the 
British Association declared in his inaugural 
address last week that an economist might 
as well verify the ready reckoner as go on 
elaborating pure theory. We doubt if that view 
will be accepted in Vienna, where economic theory 
now finds its chief home, and we suspect that the 
latest British book on International Trade is too 
recent to be quite final. But professed economists 
in most countries have taken to special inquiries of a 
kind quite out of the province of the Fathers of the 
science. They investigate arbitration and sliding 
scales, or the condition of the inhabitants of London 
(though Mr. Booth, to be sure, is rather a descrip- 
tive sociologist than an economist); or railway 
transport; or co-operation. Economics, in fact, bas 
become part of sociology, and is coming to be 
directed sometimes, perhaps, rather too specifically 
to practical ends. It is to solve social questions ; it 
is to increase the wealth and power of the 
nation, which is precisely Adam Smith’s conception 
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of its use; and, in some obscure way, it is to pro- 
note the successful practice of commerce. 

This is apparently the view taken by Sir Philip 
Magnus in the interesting and suggestive address he 
delivered at the British Association on Monday last. 
Those epithets, we hasten to add, are applicable 
chiefly by contraries; because so much of the 
address is eminently contestable, on educational and 
economic grounds alike. His comparison between 
London and Berlin must fall, because the German 
Universities, in which students have put aside their 
general education to take up subjects limited in 
area and leading directly to research, are not really 
comparable with any English University system. 
The Oxford or Cambridge honour man, still more 
the undergraduate of London or Victoria, is being 
pushed through a course of study usually wide 
and liberal, the completeness of which will be 
severely tested by examination; and his steps 
are watched day by day. The Berlin student 
is attending lectures—but not half so many as 
the Oxford man—and generally (we hope) doing 
some practical work; he can see how real students 
proceed, which the Englishman has frequently no 
opportunity of doing; but he need not imitate them 
unless he likes, his progress is not usually tested by 
the University authorities, and he is advised to con- 
centrate his energies on a relatively narrow field. 
The best German students are doing post-graduate 
work, the worst are doing nothing. The mass of 
English undergraduates are between the two posi- 
tions. Moreover the German tradition, not yet quite 
extinct, condemns “ bread-studies,” and exalts learn- 
ing for its own sake, a position which we suspect is 
not that of most of the advocates of commercial 
education. Still, we gladly welcome the announce- 
ment that the new London University is to have a 
Faculty of Commerce—or, rather, we hope, of 
Economic Science. But what is it to do? 

Here, we confess, Sir Philip Magnus is disquiet- 
ing. The professors, he says, are to banish the 
heresy of Bimetallism, and perhaps to make pro- 
nouncements which will modify Free Trade. Now 
the last thing we want from professors is direction 
ex cathedrd. A good many of them, however, have 
given their blessing to Bimetallism, and as to Free 
Trade we thought everyone, from Adam Smith 
downwards, recognised that circumstances might 
make it at least partially inapplicable. But we have 
got rid, as a nation, of the authoritative direction of 
a priesthood; we are suffering somewhat from 
that of the medical profession, though their dicta 
are so conflicting as to lose some of their 
binding force, and we trust we shall continue 
to accept the economics of the Chair with 
even greater reserve. Professor Wagner’s lectures 
at Berlin may be thronged; but that is because 
he is an able orator, an original thinker, and a 
Conservative social reformer, not because he is an 
infallible guide. And Sir Philip Magnus’s list of 
subjects is peculiar. Professor Huxley once attacked 
the study of materia medica as waste of medical 
students’ valuable time. Yet the future merchant 
is to learn (in a museum at South Kensington) all 
about copra and cocoa and “colonial produce.” By 
the time he gets to buying, his knowledge may be 
out of date. (Is there to be a Seminar for tea- 
tasting, by the way?) And the mention of “Im- 
perial Subjects” for the chief University of the 
Empire inevitably suggests, what Sir Philip Magnus’s 
speech generally indicates, that the first object of his 
Faculty of Economics would be to find a use for the 
Imperial Institute. 

Seriously, however, commerce is one, but only 
one, of the subjects proper to the new faculty. The 
elementary doctrines of economics, the theories of 





international trade and currency, commercial law, 
economic history, the right use of statistics, and 
special subjects like theories of life insurance or the 
economics of transport, can be, and are, taught ina 
liberal way. Whether anybody will make much 
more money because he has taken honours in them 
is another matter, but with that the University has 
no concern. Only, if they are to take the place of 
existing University courses, we must do like the 
Germans; we must give a much wider and better liberal 
education at school. But it must never be forgotten 
that the business of a University in giving profes- 
sional teaching is not to make professional men, but 
to give the professional man a grounding in the 
principles of his profession such that he can not 
merely get a better hold over the application of 
them, but understand the theory of his work and 
grasp its position in the scheme of things. 

Other lines, however, even more beneficial to 
mankinl than appreciating the empire or saving 
the Imperial Institute, are suggested by an earlier 
stage ot the proceedings in the Economic Section. 
Mr. Henry Higgs, in his presidential address, took 
up the subject, indicated by the late Professor 
Walker and others, of Consumption. We want to 
know not only how wealth is distributed, and what 
conditions govern its production and exchange, but 
how it can be consumed to the best economic advan- 
tage. What, for instance, would be a normal 
“family budget’ for the British artisan, and how 
can it be bettered? What kinds cf consumption 
best promote the efficiency of the worker ? Something 
is being done in this direction; but only with full 
knowledge can we safely attempt certain kinds of 
social reform. This is the great and almost un- 
worked field of economics to-day: the fear is that its 
exploitation may be distorted by a priori theory—by 
the teetotaller, or the anti-tobacconist, or the senti- 
mental, romantic, medizvalist or Ruskinian moralist. 
The work at present can only be one of observation 
and tabulation of results. But, if some of the 
Faculty will devote some of their time, not to doing 
it themselves and giving pronouncements pre- 
maturely, but to showing their pupils how to begin 
and organising their labour, they will do more 
for the welfare of Britain and the Empire than by 
crystallising their results into imperative dogmas, 
or narrowing them to patriotic and Imperialist lines 
which run counter to the truest and noblest function 
of commerce as the great uniter and peacemaker 
of the human race. 








PACE ON THE ROAD. 





HE motor industry in this country seems to be 
T handicapped by patents as restrictive as any 
Transvaal dynamite monopoly, but, in spite of over- 
capitalisation, it is bound in the course of a few 
years to take large proportions. The roads of 
England, which until recently were kept up mainly 
for the farmer’s gig and the carrier’s cart, will be 
thronged with vehicles capable of high speed. 
Already we have the bicycle, and in places the 
electric trolly car, but Continental experience seems 
to show that the motor car will be more useful and 
more dangerous than either. The electric trolly car 
is capable of high speed, but it runs on rails, and 
the passer-by knows precisely where it will go. It 
is subject to regulations as to speed made both by 
the local authority and the Board of Trade. These 
regulations have hitherto erred rather on the side of 
stringency. So far as we are aware no speed ex- 
ceeding eight miles in a town, ten miles in a suburb, 
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and twelve on a country road has yet been 
authorised, though the speed means the speed 
when the car is in motion, without allowing for 
stoppages. ‘This is very much less than the speed 
usual in other countries, and as a matter of fact the 
rules are too strict to be rigidly enforced. No 
governor has yet been invented which would not, 
by cutting off the current at a critical moment, 
prevent the efficient action of the electrical brake, 
which is the main security against accidents. 
So long as he does no injury to others who 
tse the roads, the motor man may break the 
rules with impunity. He can in case of need apply 
the practically unlimited force of the electric current 
to stop his car, and the electric car going at twenty 
miles an hour is therefore in practice a safer vehicle 
than the steam-tram going at eight. So, too, with 
the bicycle, when properly made and properly ridden. 
The bicyclist has great brake power in relation to 
the weight of his vehicle, and he has the even greater 
advantage of taking little room on the road, and 
thus being able to pass where a larger car would 
collide. If there were to be nothing but bicycles 
and electric trolly cars on the road the problem of 
regulation would not be too much for the County 
Councils. 

But the motor car is a different affair. The 
motor car cannot, like the electric trolly car, have 
a greater brake-power than that usually applied 
in propulsion. Many vehicles have been constructed 
in France which have theoretically an enormous 
brake-power. But their usefulness is largely modi- 
fied by elementary conditions of stability which 
the makers do not seem to have completely grasped. 
A horse does not merely draw a carriage: he also 
helps to make it stable. The carriage without 
the horse is much more likely to fall over, either 
sideways in going round a corner, or lengthways 
if suddenly arrested when going rapidly down hill. 
Some mechanical substitute for the horse may be 
invented, but it has not been discovered yet, 
and we venture to think that until it is dis- 
covered the limit of speed to fourteen miles an 
hour under the Act of 1896 ought to be 
very strictly enforced. The problem is how 
to enforce it. Mere penalties will not, we believe, 
be sufficient. The construction of oil motor cars at 
present is such as to induce and almost compel a 
high speed. They are made so that a high speed is 
their natural pace, and the vibration when going 
slowly is too unpleasant to be easily borne. There 
is no mechanical difficulty, we understand, either in 
making them so that the natural speed is low, or in 
constructing an effective governor which will prevent 
the legal speed ever being exceeded. The Local 
Government Board possess already power to regulate 
the construction, and they would do well to use their 
powers. Doubtless the makers would grumble. 
The tendency has been to increase the natural 
pace of motor cars so as to enable hills to 
be climbed at high speed. Nothing pleases the 
motor man so much as racing up 1 in 10, 
where the horse or the bicyclist has to walk. But 
these adventurous spirits are, as the makers should 
remember, but few in number. The bicycle never 
became really popular until somebody invented the 
“safety bicycle,” and if the roads are to be thick 
with motor-cars they will not be cars made to run 
at thirty miles an hour. 

The French are already beginning to find this 
out, and at the recent meetings of the departmental 
councils many resolutions were passed calling for 
the limitation of speed. The Swiss cantonal 
authorities have altogether prohibited the use 
of motor-cars on some mountain-roads, notably 
across the Simplon. If there is need for limita- 





tion elsewhere, the need is much greater in England, 
The Continental main roads have usually been 
constructed by competent engineers, and in many 
cases have, for military reasons, been made broader 
than the local traffic required. In England, save for 
the turnpike roads, the highways have grown up 
from old pack tracks, and until a few years ago 
were under the care of no authority more intelligent 
than the parish overseers. They are for the most 
part very narrow. They manage to wind in the 
most picturesque fashion without avoiding the hills, 
The very height of the hedges, which gives the 
English country lane its particular beauty, prevents 
one seeing far ahead. Until the roads of England 
are almost completely transformed, they cannot be 
used for motor cars without further restrictions than 
those which prevail in France. Mr. Chaplin might 
do worse than appoint a small departmental com- 
mittee to consider the whole question, and especially 
to decide whether further powers should not be given 
to the County Councils for the widening of existing 
and the construction of new roads. At present no 
land can be taken compulsorily for the purpose of 
widening a road without a provisional order con- 
firmed by Parliament. This is an absurd restriction, 
existing in no other country—not even in Ireland. 
The County Council should be able to take land at 
any time on paying fair compensation, and the com- 
pensation should be subject to an allowance for 
betterment. This is the real key to the problem of 
pace on the roads. Before the roads of England can 
be used for high-speed vehicles, they must be 
widened. 





FINANCE. 

7 ITH virtually no change either in the political 
W or monetary outlook, it is not surprising that 
business should remain as stagnant as ever in the 
Stock Markets. The investor, pure and simple, is 
naturally disinclined to do anything, feeling that it 
is not improbable we may witness some consider- 
able fall in the prices of certain securities, and 
in any case in the present uncertainty he has 
little inducement to come into the market. Apart 
altogether from the gravity of the situation in South 
Africa, which may after all involve this country in 
war, the monetary outlook is itself sufficiently 
serious to forbid anything like reckless speculation 
in any department. 

The Bank of England continues to exercise a 
very efficient control over the market; and we are 
bound to say that the outside market, speaking 
generally, has loyally supported the action of 
the Bank; and this is no small praise when 
it is remembered that in the ever-changing 
phases of the London Money Market temptation 
again and again presents itself, especially to the 
smaller members, to increase their dividends by 
underbidding their competitors. Although it is 
true that the outside market would suffer far more 
severely in the case of severe monetary stringency 
than would the great corporations, and particularly 
the Bank of England, nevertheless, each constitu- 
ent member feels himself but little responsible for 
the general welfare of the market, while the Bank, 
being the keeper of the ultimate reserve of the 
country, is expected to look after the general 
banking interests. The ordinary members, on the 
other hand, have large sums of money under their 
control upon which they are expected to earn divi- 
dends, and in times like the present, when, for 
motives of prudence, they refrain from employing 
these resources, their earnings must be consequently 
diminished. 

The discount rate in the outside market is well 
above the official Bank of England figure; and 
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although in the short loan section there is a con- 
siderable business doing, nevertheless the bulk of 
the business both of lending and discounting centres 
at the Bank. 

At the weekly allotment of India Council drafts 
the total applications of the market closely ap- 
proached 800 lacs, although the Council merely 
offered fifty lacs for tender. As all the applica- 
tions were well above the Is. 4d. level the Council 
has been very successful in the disposal of its 
drafts. It also sold a small amount by special 
contract at ls. 4/d. per rupee. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that it is already con- 
siderably in arrear, not only of the amount 
which it ought to be selling at this period of the 
year in order to meet the sums which it will be 
called upon to pay at the end of March next, but it 
has actually sold less than at this time last year, 
although the conditions of the Indian Money Market 
and the high rate of interest ruling for money at 
the great financial centres of the Dependency are 
exceptionally favourable from the point of view of 
the Council. Nevertheless, although week by week 
the tenders on behalf of the market were upon an 
immense scale, it declined to sell more than 
forty lacs a week, although it was urged to do 
so for the convenience of those who have 
to remit money to India, and also inasmuch 
as the sales were unduly small for the season of 
the year. Until, however, it succeeded in getting 
the minimum rate of exchange above 1s. 4d. per 
rupee it declined absolutely to increase the amount 
of its sales to the inconvenience of the market here 
and to the detriment of all the great money markets 
in India. 

Upon the Stock Exchange, for reasons which we 
have explained above, there is little or no business 
going on. The great investment markets, apart from 
the Consol market, which is at the present time 
exceptionally aff-cted by the cessation of purchases 
on account of the Savings Banks and by the very 
diminished purchases on account of the Sinking 
Fand, are wholly under the influence of the renewed 
hardening of the market. The crisis in South 
Africa, although serious enough, is hardly of 
sufficient magnitude to influence the great markets, 
although, of course, to a certain extent it has an 
unfavourable effect, and especially in so far as in 
the event of war one important source of supply of 
gold would be for a time closed; and inasmuch as 
wil the grent Money Markets of the world are but 
poorly su lied with that metal, everything that 
tends to ke the probable supply less of course 
increases the views that money will become 
stringent. 

So far as our own market is concerned it is not 
thought likely in well-informed circles that we shall 
experience stringency. But the high rates for 
money before the end of September is reached, both 
in New York and Berlin, show very clearly that in 
those two important centres, at any rate, the outlook 
for the autumn is not encouraging. Owing to the 
activity of trade in Germany and the immense 
speculation that has been so long in progress upon 
the Berlin Bourse, that market, which formerly 
financed the Scandinavian countries, is now unable 
to do so, and these countries have for some time 
past, to a considerable extent, had their trade 
financed from London. In addition, therefore, to 
the numerous calls which come upon this market, 
London at present has large sums employed, which 
would be very difficult to call in, for trade require- 
ments in Germany, Holland, Belgium, and the 
Scandinavian countries, as well as in South America 
and the Far East. 

For so long now the American market has ceased 
to attract the British investor to any considerable 
extent that the rise in the value of money which has 
caused such wide fluctuations in prices in the Wall 
Street market has had far less influence in London 
than would have been the case a very few years ago. 
Practically the American market here is now con- 








fined to what is called the professional element, and 
they follow the lead of the Wall Street market from 
day to day, and rarely hold their securities for any 
length of time. 





THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


A TURDAY.—The prospect is blacker than ever 
to-day. It is so black, in fact, that even the 
most hopeful have almost given up hope. Mr. 
Kruger seems to have thrown away his last chance 
by persisting in his refusal to return to his offer 
of a five years’ franchise. His appeal to the Conven- 
tion of 1884 is practically useless, because everybody 
knows that the two Governments interpret that 
document differently. But, incidentally, the line 
which seems to have been taken at Pretoria has 
brought the question of English paramountcy into 
its true position. It is about this that the two 
races in South Africa are after all quarrelling. 
Moderate men in this country are quite willing 
to leave the question of the suzerainty in its present 
rather vague condition; and if the grievances of 
the Uitlanders were redressed there would be no 
reason why it should cause any serious irritation 
to the Boers. But, so far as I can ascertain, there 
is nobody in this country who will admit the possi- 
bility of any abatement in our rights as the para- 
mount Power, and if Mr. Kruger insists upon such 
abatement it can only be because he wishes for war. 
It is too early to say that war must come, but 
the tendency of events is to make war more and 
more likely. 

Sunday.—The shouting has begun. Our papers 
which last Sunday were ringing with denunciations 
of the crime at Rennes are to-day filled with the 
story of the embarkation of the troops for South 
Africa, and of the enthusiasm which attended their 
going forth on a war that ought to be regarded 
as one of the impossibilities of life. Those who 
counted upon an overwhelming national demon- 
stration against war, if, through the blundering 
of statesmen, it came within the bounds of possi- 
bility, forgot to reckon upon the latent, ever-present 
martial spirit that distinguishes our race, and that 
is always waiting to be roused by the call of the 
trumpet. War, unfortunately, is always popular— 
at the outset. In the Transvaal the younger Boers, 
we are told, are clamouring to be led to the front, 
and in Trafalgar Square, according to the news- 
papers, young men of good family, some of them 
fresh from the Universities, are hurrying to offer 
themselves as recruits in the hope that they will 
be in time to take part in the fighting. So the 
old story is repeated, and the chances of peace are 
made more remote than ever. 

The reception of the French men of science at 
Dover yesterday passed off successfully, due honour 
being done to distinguished men who serve not their 
own country only but all humanity, and no painful 
or discordant note being struck. This is well. But, 
at the same time, it is painful to read the state- 
ments in the newspapers that France is now quite 
calm and happy. Captain Dreyfus is to be “ par- 
doned,” and that is to make an end of the whole 
business. France will, in fact, feel superlatively 
virtuous when she has thus wiped off the slate the 
last traces of the ugly story! It is amazing. One 
asks where can be the conscience of the people who 
see no reason for shame in the false verdict of the 
court-martial, nothing to deplore in the prolonged 
conspiracy of Mercier and Company, nothing to 
blush for in the savagery of Lebon? To-day our 
mentors of the Press are in the cold fit. They pour 
ridicule upon the talk about boycotting the Ex- 
hibition, and they are blatantly apologetic in their 
references to the outspoken language of a week ago. 
Vituperation of the foreigner is not an offence of 
which I can be truthfully accused ; but I should be 
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sorry to withdraw, or even to modify, a word that I 
have written about the Rennes verdict, and I should 
hope that there are a good many other persons in 
the same frame of mind. As for that wonderful 
outburst of rage and indignation that, more swiftly 
even than the morning sunbeams, travelled round 
the world last Sunday, I think it was something not 
to be apologised for but to be proud of. It was the 
finest illustration we have had for many a day of 
Lowell's lines : 


For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or 
wrong ; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 


Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or 
shame— 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim. 


It may stamp me as bourgeois and philistine to 
quote from Lowell's poem, and to associate myself 
with the opinions it expresses. That is as it may be. 
Yet I cannot help thinking that some of my con- 
temporaries, who are now busily engaged in watering 
down the truths that they uttered a week ago, might 
profit if they were to read once more the poet’s lines 
on “ The Present Crisis." They need no alteration 
in order to be applicable to the events of to-day. 

Monday.—The feeling in London to-day is almost 
one of despair so far as the chances of avoiding war 
are concerned. Mr. Kruger’s despatch, though in- 
volved in style, makes it perfectly clear that he has 
made up his mind to stand by his withdrawal of his 
last offer and to leave us to do our worst. It may 
be, as Olive Schreiner suggests, that this is due to 
his absolute disbelief in the honesty of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and his consequent conviction that anything he 
may concede one point will not prevent fresh demands 
being made upon some other issue. One must 
regretfully admit that he is not without reason for 
this suspicion. On the other hand, he has done his 
best to arouse the suspicions of Englishmen with 
regard to his own good faith. Olive Schreiner 
makes an eloquent appeal to the people of this 
country, and there is much that is true in what 
she says; but one could have wished that she would 
also have made an appeal to Mr. Kruger. Folly 
and unwisdom seem, however, to have carried the 
day on both sides. 

The Dreyfus demonstration yesterday in Hyde 
Park was very imposing in its numbers. It was 
distinguished by the absence of the rough element, 
and there was perfect order, save where an en- 
thusiastic lady insisted upon disturbing the pro- 
ceedings by her cries of “ Vive Varmée!"” There was 
a strong body of police posted near the French 
Embassy, but nobody raised a finger against it. 

Tuesday.—The text of the Transvaal despatch 
has produced a curious impression upon the public 
mind. Its tortuous phraseology and disingenuous 
arguments have deepened the unfavourable opinion 
that was caused by the first announcement of its 
purport. On the other hand, its almost servile 
disclaimers of any intention to give offence lead 
moderate persons to believe that it is not yet 
necessary to shut the door against further diplo- 
matic communications. No Englishman can project 
himself into Mr. Kruger’s mind; but it looks as 
though he liked the prospect of war as little as 
anybody here doer, and was being driven into an 
attitude of stubborn defiance against his own better 
judgment. Even he cannot suppose, however, that 
his attempt to prove that the deadlock has been 
caused by the English withdrawal from a proposal 
which he himself had rejected will deceive anybody 
in this country; nor is it likely that the denial by 
the Executive of their having made any promise as 
to the language question will be accepted as evi- 
dence of bad faith on the part of our agent, in the 
face of Mr. Greene's own statement. 

Yesterday the feeling that war was imminent 
undoubtedly deepened, and an impression seemed 
to prevail that hostilities might be begun at any 
moment by some aggressive action on the part of 





the Boers, whose war party are now clearly in the 
ascendant. Here the disposition is to wait for the 
Cabinet, and not to assume that all the roads leading 
to a pacific solution have yet been stopped. 

Wednesday.—We are still to-day, happily, in a 
reasonable frame of mind. Sensible people do not 
feel that the national dignity runs any risk of 
suffering if we make a further attempt to untie the 
knot by diplomacy. On the cont:~-y, all reasonable 
persons agree that it would be the worst of crimes 
to go to war until we had exhausted the last hope of 
securing our object by pacific means. A great deal 
of faith is expressed in the influence of the Cabinet. 
Once more it is called for a Friday, so that the un- 
fortunate weekly journalist must make his final 
comments in ignorance of its decision. But it is 
hoped and believed that the Cabinet will, at least, 
insist upon clearing up the misunderstanding between 
Mr. Reitz and Mr. Greene, and will not think that 
the time has yet come for making that great 
advance upon our previous demands for which The 
Times and the organs of the Uitlanders are so 
anxious. It is this conviction that has steadied 
public opinion during the last forty-eight hours, and 
made even the Share Market more cheerful. 

The “ pardon” of Captain Dreyfus can only be 
regarded as the official acknowledgment of his 
innocence. It will not, of course, end the affaire 
but it is a great thing that the victim will be got 
out of the hands of his tormentors and placed 
beyond the reach of the criminal conspirators of 
the General Staff. The death of M. Scheurer- 
Kestner is a singularly tragical incident. He was 
the first man of high political position who doubted 
the guilt of Dreyfus, and the first to espouse his 
cause in the tribune. His political career was 
sacrificed on the shrine of justice. Indeed, he was 
almost as much a martyr for the truth as Colonel 
Picquart or Dreyfus himself. Now he has died, not 
knowing that the pardon had actually been signed. 
Yet he must have seen the promised land before he 
passed away. 

Thursday.—If one may trust the rumours that 
are circulating in quarters usually well informed, 
it is not likely that any precipitate action will be 
taken by the Cabinet to-morrow. There is a strong 
feeling, even am-ag Ministerialists, that patience 
has not yet done its complete work and that even 
now President Kruger may, under proper pressure, 
reconsider his position. Along with this there is a 
very firm conviction in the highest military and 
political circles that a South African war will be a 
very serious matter, and that it would be a crime to 
enter upon it without making full preparation for 
every contingency. The war party desire to send 
out a great contingent of troops in order to ensure 
the complete defeat of the Boers. The peace party 
in the Government wish to take the same step— first, 
because it will give further time for consideration, 
and, secondly, because it will put fresh pressure not 
only upon the President but upon the people of the 
Transvaal. 

This is, I am told, the state of things in our 
Government circles at the present moment. The 
despatch of a force which will raise our army in 
South Africa to a strength of 60,000 men has 
been decided upon, and until that vast force has 
been landed on African soil no aggressive action 
will be taken. The friends of peace believe that 
Mr. Kruger, when he sees the resolute determination 
of this country to carry matters to a conclusion, 
will open the door to further negotiations. The 
people who want war are, at the same time, anxious 
that it should be brief and successful. So, for the 
present, both parties are united in desiring, first, 
more time and, secondly, more men. 

Meanwhile there are evidences of the resolve of a 
large section of the British public not to permit the 
war party to triumph without a protest. Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech last night served one 
useful purpose. It gave a faithful réswmé of the 
dispute over the Suzerainty question. If that ques- 
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tion were set out in its true light, most people would 
come to the conclusion that, whilst British para- 
mountcy in South Africa must be maintained at all 
costs, the mere word “suzerain” is certainly not 
worth fighting for. The speech of Sir William 
Harcourt would have been more useful if he had 
recognised more fully the fact that the Uitlander 
grievances are of a grave and exceptional character, 
and that having committed themselves to the task 
vf securing the redress of these grievances, her 
Majesty’s Ministers cannot now abandon their work. 
But the letter of Sir Edward Clarke, and many other 
significant signs of the times, prove that there is 
a rising public opiaion in this country against that 
foolish over-stating of our case which has been so 
common in the newspapers of the war party. 

Friday.—The action taken by the President of 
the Orange Free State seems to cut off the last hope 
for peace. It does more than this, however: it 
makes it clear that we are face to face with the 
probability of a race-war in South Africa. From 
every point of view this is very serious; and yet, in 
justice to Sir Alfred Milner and the Imperial Govern- 
ment, it must be pointed out that President Steyn’s 
conduct seems to justify the contention of the High 
Commissioner that there is a rooted determination 
on the part of President Kruger and his allies to 
substitute Dutch for English supremacy all over 
South Africa. If that be the case, there can be only 
one issue to the controversy. I fear to-day’s Cabinet 
meets under the shadow of impending war. 

It is curious to note that already the approach of 
war has become apparent even in the streets of 
London. The Government have “ requisitioned” a 
number of the London omnibus horses, and this 
morning, in consequence, several of the usual omni- 
buses could not run. This is the first outward 
and visible sign of war. One wonders what the 
last will be. 





A SCOTTISH ROYAL BOROUGH. 


~o 


MONGST the crowd of educated and dis- 
tinguished holiday-seekers who urge the 

flying ball along the coast from Musselburgh to 
Dunbar during the present months, how many turn 
aside to see the easily reached capital of Mid- 
Golfland, the little town of Haddington? Few 
Scottish burghs have so retained the medizval 
foreign stamp untouched by modern enterprise, 
architectural or industrial. The thick-walled square- 
windowed houses of weathered red sandstone, the 
Cailparys or central “ Place,” in whose spacious 
midst a Town Hall, itself now venerable, occupies 
the place of the old Tolbuith, the graceful pillar 
surmounted by its heraldic goat which has replaced 
the ancient cross, the narrow, cobbled wynds and 
butts and sands and haughs, with their cellars and 
flats and outdoor staircases and massive chimneys, 
carry back the antiquary to bygone days when in 
these very houses were billeted Cromwell's Ironsides 
after the Dunbar victory; when in the school still 
standing John Knox learned his letters; when, three 
centuries earlier, King Alexander II., riding home in 
the dark from Stirling, fell into a gaping ditch and 
broke his neck at a spot commemorated by a monu- 
mental stone. Here yet stands a leper hospital 
built and endowed by James V.; here is the site 
of the Royal Palace, the favourite of Scottish 
sovereigns for more than a hundred years; here 
the Custom Stone of blue basalt on which 
the tacksman of the Customs used to sit. In 
Hardgate stands Black Bothwell's Castle, where 
Mary spent a night after her escape from Loch 
Leven. Close by over a low window is a candle- 
maker’s sign carved in stone, six candles hanging 
from a beam with the initials of the chandler and 
his wife, and the date 1597; while adjoining this 
again an ancient lintel is surmounted with the 
legend, clear as if carven yesterday, Meliora semper 





cogita, 1641. Where Hardgate crosses High Street 
was demolished some years ago a hoste! of the 
knights of St. John; on a kitchen wall are the 
words, finely cut in high relief, “ Be Angre and Sin 
Not.” East of the town is the Nungate bridge over 
the Tyne, contemporary with the famous Brig of 
Ayr, but so narrow that if two carriages meet, the 
vehicle which has not reached the crown is com- 
pelled to back off the bridge and let the other 
pass. From the centre of the western arch projects 
an iron hook, from which criminals were suspended, 
“ taen down to the west bow of the brig, and hangit 
to the deid or drownit to the deid”’ as suited the 
depth of the water or the temper of the judges. From 
the brig along the stream we walk a hundred yards 
to an oak tree planted on the spot where in his 
father’s house John Knox was born, returning 
across it to visit the chief glory of Haddington, its 
beautiful Paroche Kirk. Of red sandstone, two 
hundred and ten feet long, surmounted by a graceful 
tower ninety feet in height, it dates from early 
in the fourteenth century: it is of late Second 
Pointed style with one or two anomalous round- 
headed arches, the flamboyant tracery of the 
windows unequalled in grace and freedom. Choir 
and transepts are ruined but well preserved, the 
nave restored and fitted up for worship, its fine 
organ and the many crosses in its spacious cemetery 
marking the change in Scottish ecclesiastical senti- 
ment during the last sixty years. Nor is Haddington 
without its modern associations. To the old inn in 
Hardgate elderly men have heard their fathers tell 
how the stage coach brought one day the news of 
Waterloo; and how a canny farmer, mounting his 
fastest horse, got first to Edinburgh, announced the 
defeat of Wellington, bought in the falling bank 
shares everywhere, in unconscious imitation of 
Rothschild’s famous coup. In the High Street is 
the schoolhouse where Edward Irving taught for 
£20 a year, finding time to court sweet Jane Welsh, 
whose home adjoined the school. The eloquent 
tongue and archangel face ought, one may think, 
to have prevailed with the sensitive, ardent, intellect- 
worshipping girl rather than the wayward, rough, 
voleanic rival who was to make her more illustrious 
than happy; but she chose Carlyle, and when he 
lost her after forty years he bore the cold remains 
to her old childish home and laid her in the beauti- 
ful ruin and close to the swift flowing stream where 
they must often in the springtime of their wooing 
have sate and talked and loved. She lies beside her 
parents, a marble slab let into their recumbent 
gravestone telling how “in her bright existence she 
had more sorrows than are common, but also a soft 
invincibility, a clearness of discernment, and a noble 
loyalty of heart which are rare.” “ Suddenly 
snatched away from him,” the record ends, “and 
the light of his life as if gone out.” Sunt lacryme / 

But the annals of an ancient town are written 
in parchment no less than in mortar and in stone, 
and the historian, examining the old Council records, 
revives the vie intime of those who lived and died, 
bought and sold, adjudicated and obeyed, under 
the stern morality and civic discipline of medieval 
Scotland. We read there elaborate judgments of 
assize respecting disputed ownership of land and 
tenements, the defeated party protesting often by 
“breaking of ane dische.” Prices for the year are 
fixed : “xiid. ye gallon of aill zat is fine,” xiiii. unce 
of bakyn breid xid., candles viiid. ye pund, 12 sh. 
for ane leig of beif. Fear of the plague causes the 
mercat (market) to be cryit down; sicknes in ane 
house is to ba shown incontinent to ye baillies ; 
nane candelmaker to make candel nor melt tawch 
(tallow) in ony forgait of ye town. One George 
Rychartson is fined xi shillings at Christmas time 
because he would not be Abbot of Unreason. 
Punishments rise in severity from a pund of walx 
and viii sh. fine to expulsion from the town for 
pykery (theft) “under the payne of setting ane 
key on their cheeks,” to flogging “at the erse of 
ane cart through all the streittis of ye town,” a 
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fresh wand being handed to the operator at “ilk 
streit end,” until finally on a culprit found guilty 
of slauchter “ dome is gevin zat he suld be heidit.” 
Our great-grandfathers knew their own land 
better than do we. Travelling by carriage or post- 
chaise meant halting for a night at towns upon the 
way, with a leisurely walk round. Read Mrs. Calder- 
wood’s “ Diary of a Century Ago,” one of Jowett's 
favourite books; see how at every resting-place in 
their tours she masters its local points of interest— 
architectural, educational, social—its wealth or 
poverty, industries and politics, the aspect and 
manners of its inhabitants, giving in her shrewd 
Scottish pithiness just what zuide-books cannot give— 
what lends colour to topography and stores material 
for history. To-day we are shot from place to place 
as through pneumatic tubes: from Paris to the 
Oberland, with no pause at Dijon or at Berne; from 
London to Edinburgh, ignoring Hatfield, Huntingdon, 
Peterborough, Newark, Berwick-on-Tweed, Dunbar, 
Prestonpans. Be it so; yet, Edinburgh reached, 
and our tent pitched at Elie, or North Berwick, 
or Gullane, we shall find it not amiss to seize a 
chance unusual, inviting, fruitful—to leave links 
and golf clubs for a single afternoon, to roam the 
streets, decipher the legends, grave on tablet of 
mind and memory the picturesque exteriors and 
the historic object-lessons of the Royal Burgh of 
Haddington. W.T. 


DEER-STALKING IN THE SOUTH OF 
ENGLAND. 


8 


** If he have lack, he'll bear a buck 
Upon his lusty shoulders home.”’—OLp Sona. 
“ ANYONE like to go out with me before break- 
LA fast to shoot a buck?” Cards and billiards 


over, thus spake the master of the house, looking 
sleepily at the clock, which indicated midnight. It 
having been a hot and tiring day in the stubble 
and among the roots, no one seemed anxious to 
accept the invitation. “What do you yourself say, 
Mr. SPEAKER?” added our host, after a pause. 
“Right O!” we answered, with a qualm. The 
qualm was not produced by any reluctance about 
early rising. There would be no difficulty on that 
score. That which disturbed us was anticipated 
self-reproach. Regarding the sport of the Royal 
Buckhounds with anger, and not altogether approv- 
ing the stag hunt on Dartmoor, what should we 
think of ourselves after we had bagged a buck on 
ornamental grounds? However, the deed was 
done. We were pledged to the enterprise. It 
turned out to be not nearly so shocking as we 
had expected. “ Don’t think that this is to be an 
easy job,” said our host, as, accompanied by 
old Farley, the gamekeeper, bearing a *500 Express 
rifle, we walked over the dew-spangled grass towards 
a copse by the side of which some deer were lying. 
“Tis not easy at all. If you are driving to the 
house, or taking a short cut from the river, they let 
you pass them quite close, never heeding you; but 
if you are after shooting one they know it by some 
mysterious instinct, and are on guard. See! They're 
off already.” Indeed they were. Headed by a 
young doe not bigger than a Scotch collie, the pack 
were galloping in single file towards the north, 
where soon they joined the rest of the herd, which 
is about a thousand strong. We followed, and, 
after tramping for half an hour through woods and 
bracken, suddenly came upon a pack of perhaps 
fifty. We dodged behind the trunk of a great oak. 
“ Which is it to be, Farley?” asked our friend in a 
whisper; and the keeper, after carefully scanning 
the pack, said, “ That dappled buck with the patch 
of blood on his horns. The velvet’s all off.” “ Right,” 
said the Master, preparing to aim; but the dappled 
buck was to live and be stalked another day. Never 
for more than a moment did he show a clear presence. 
Whether lying down or grazing, he was always, 








excepting for a rare instant, surrounded by the 
others, or directly in front of others; and thus 4 
bullet directed at him would probably have laid 
others low as well. That would not have been ip 
accord with old Farley’s plan. For the welfare o; 
the herd, the keeper has to see that a certain pro. 
portion of bucks are removed every year; but le 
chooses them carefully. The bucks to be shot are 
the elder bucks, deer whose heads and antlers would 
worthily adorn a sportsman’s hall. 

That morning we did not bear one home. Try 
as we would, we could never get the chance of a 
clean shot before it was time to go back to break- 
fast; and no shot was fired at all. Secretly, we 
ourselves were rather glad at that; but the know. 
ledge that the pursuit was a work of necessity and 
mercy in the general interest of the herd seemed to 
warrant us in going out on the same errand next 
morning. Besides, the man who was to shoot that 
morning, whom we will call Jim for the sound 
reason that that really is his name, could scarce be 
expected to succeed when our host had failed. That 
was reassuring. Still, Jim meant business. <A pack 
were found near the house, and he had not been out 
owenty minutes when, prone on the ground, he was 
taking aim. Ping! He had fired. Old Farley 
rose. Jim remained prone, gazing before him. We 
approached, and saw that the depression in the 
park in which the deer had been was vacant. 
Jim had missed, and could not understand. Old 
Farley was equally at a loss. “The bullet rose,” 
he said: “I heard it whistling in the air for 
two seconds.” Meanwhile the deer, led, as usual, 
by a small doe, were far away to the west. ‘“ No 
use your following them that way, sir,” said the 
keeper. “ They're straight in front of the church 
across the-high-road. You might shoot the parson 
at early service. Better go away to that wood by 
the left there; and, if you think you can remember 
the buck, we'll drive the whole herd past you.” This 
was a delicate task. Deer, when alarmed, have their 
own favourite runs, from which it is not easy to 
divert them. Besides, it was a long task, involving 
miles of walking. However, it was accomplished. 
Old Farley and ourselves followed the deer to the 
north-east corner of the park; then the keeper beat 
them from that corner southwards, ourselves walk- 
ing down the middle to prevent them from breaking 
to the west. Sure enough, the herd trotted just 
where Farley wanted them to go. Soon, almost in 
single file, they were passing the wood in which 
Jim was hid; and the report of a rifle-shot roared 
in many echoes among the hills. When we came 
near to him, Jim was wandering about among 
the brackens just outside the wood, looking grave. 
‘Got him this time?” “I thought I must have got 
him ; but he’s not to be found.” We all searched 
for about a mile, lest the buck should have been 
‘wounded; but not a trace of him was to be found. 
“T can’t understand it,” said Jim: “I aimed 
straight.” The matter was indeed mysterious. 
Jim had shot big game in Africa, and stags in 
Scotland. It was odd that he had failed among the 
bucks in an English park. 

The explanation came out next morning, and it 
acquitted Jim from all suspicion that he was an 
indifferent marksman. There having been no buck- 
shooting since last year, old Farley, forgetful, had 
loaded the right rifle with the wrong cartridges. 
That was why he had heard the first bullet 
whistling high above the ground. Old Farley was 
contrite, and suggested a drastic measure. It was 
little use, he said, stalking in the proper way, as if 
we were in the Highlands. In the Highlands you 
fired at any stag you saw; here you had to pick 4 
particular buck out of many. Now, if his lord- 
ship, who was to take the rifle that morning, 
would not mind going up that big oak and hiding 
himself among the branches, the deer were sure to 
come under it by-and-by, and his lordship would 
get a clean shot. As a sportsman up a tree 
certainly commands more of the dimensions of 
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space than a sportsman on the plain, old Farley's 
reasoning was unanswerable; but it came out that 
he himself had once tried the plan without success. 
One morning he had been up the tree for four hours, 
and the beasts had never come near him. Perceiving 
the possibility of a futile reappearance from on high, 
his lordshipthought that some other means should be 
adopted. “ Well, then,” said old Farley, “let's get 
out an old horse and cart. If you walk behind 
it, out o’ sight, you'll get right up to the deer, and 
they'll take no notice.” That seemed more rational. 
Soon the old horse and cart, followed by the Master, 
his lordship, and old Farley, were slowly on the 
way; ourselves were lingering behind. Soon the 
procession stopped, and the rifle was in aim from 
the strange ambush. The sound of a shot startled 
us from the shelter in which we had been concealed. 
The pack were in full flight ; but there, lying on its 
back upon the grass, with its white legs quivering in 
the air, lay a buck at last. Old Farley was approach- 
ing, and we noted the glint of a gralloching knife 
in his left hand. In a few minutes the buck, blood 
oozing from his shattered spine, was in the cart, an 
unresentful astonishment troubling his large round 
eyes. “We may as well take another when we're 
at it,” said the keeper, in a practical tone which 
sounded strange. The Master assented ; whereupon, 
having an uneasy feeling at the heart and in the 
head, Mr. SPEAKER sneaked off to the house and 
had a drink. The hall is large, so large and so well 
supplied with arm-chairs and settees that a person 
entering may be quite unconscious that somebody 
else is there. Mr. SPEAKER had not been seated 
two minutes when, much paler than a young fellow 
should be on such a fresh September morning, his 
iordship entered, touched a bell-button, and asked 
the butler for whisky and potash. The butler 
had scarcely a moment disappeared when the 
handle of the hall door was again turned; and there 
was our host, calling, “Brown! Brandy, quick— 
strong.” As we are not an inebriate household, 
Brown, the butler, must have been astonished at 
such a demand for drinks at such an hour. “Shot 
the second buck ?” we asked, rising with the morn- 
ing newspaper in our hand, and trying to look 
bored. “ No, old chap,” said the Master; “after all, 
one’s enough at atime.” We could not gainsay the 
theory. Indeed, it seemed to us that one was almost 
too many; and we should like to make a suggestion. 
When a buck has to be removed, might not old 
Farley contrive to isolate one, and let it forth, with 
a doe or two for company, into the domain of some 
friendly neighbour ? 








THE BLOOD SUPERSTITION, 





UST at the time when nearly the whole of Europe 
@y was ringing with protests against the verdict at 
Rennes, the Anti-Semite party scored another victory 
—a temporary one, it is to be hoped—in Bohemia. 
Leopold Hilsner, a Jew, was last week arraigned at 
Kuttenberg on a charge of having murdered a girl, 
whose body was found in a wood about the date of 
the Passover—that is, some six months ago. There 
was no direct evidence against him ; indeed, much of 
the testimony adduced at the trial pointed to his 
innocence. There was no apparent motive for the 
crime; and the Anti-Semites, who seem to have 
directed the prosecution, fell back on the old blood 
superstition—that the Jews needed Christian blood 
for the celebration of the Passover—and this so 
impressed the witnesses, jury, and even the judges, 
that Hilsner, though acquitted of being the actual 
perpetrator, was found guilty of complicity in the 
murder, and sentenced to be hanged. The verdict 
can only be accounted for by the belief that it was 
a ritual murder, and a Clerical paper urges this point 
strongly against the prisoner. One correspondent 
Says it is probable that the Court of Cassation will 





quash the sentence, though he admits that this is by 
no means certain, since the belief in the blood- 
guiltiness of the Jews in this respect is widespread 
among intelligent people in Vienna, including 
military officers and high officials. 

Like most other peoples, the Jews in early times 
offered human sacrifices, as is easy to establish from 
their own sacred writings. But there is not a shred 
of evidence worthy the name to bring home to them 
the charge implied in the term “ blood superstition ” 
—that is, the murder of children for ritual purposes. 
Englishmen should feel themselves specially bound 
to refute the odious cha: ze whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers, since it was an English religious— 
Thomas of Monmouth—who gave currency to it. 
Most likely his chief fault was in lending too ready 
an ear to the story of a converted Jew, who after- 
wards took the monastic habit and prefaced his 
narrative with a Scr'ptum est. His story was to the 
effect that ancient Hebrew writings declared that 
without the shedding of human blood the Jews 
scattered over Europe could neither regain their 
freedom nor return to the Holy Land. To render 
the accomplishment of these two objects possible it 
Was necessary to sacrifice a Christian every year. 
He further told the annalist that to carry out the 
sacrifice a kind of council was annually held at 
Narbonne, where the country that should furnish 
the victim was chosen by lot, and by the same 
means the Jews in the selected country decided in 
which city the sacrifice should be offered. In 1144 
the Jews at Narbonne chose England as divinely 
marked out to furnish a victim, whom the English 
Jews resolved should be taken from Norwich. This 
was the story told seven centuries ago to support 
and spread the cultus of the reputed boy-martyr, 
St. William of Norwich, and from this germ has 
sprung a host of legends and ballads on the subject, 
of which perhaps the best known is Chaucer's 
* Prioresses Tale.” 

In those days, the broken high ground on the 
north bank of the Wensum, near the cathedral city, 
was covered with thick forest that stretched away 
beyond Mousehold Heath. According to current 
tradition, a Norwich burgess walking in this wood 
came suddenly on some Jews, who were digging a 
grave to bury the body of the boy-saint, whom they 
had crucified in mockery of the great Mystery of the 
Christian Faith. Startled by the interruption they 
fled, taking the body with them. The countryside 
was roused, and they were hotly pursued. To avoid 
being overtaken they hung the body on a tree, where 
it was afterwards found. In expiation of the crime 
a chapel was built on the spot, which was afterwards 
a famous place of pilgrimage. The chapel disap- 
peared long ago; but its site may still be traced, the 
foundations being thickly overgrown with grass, 
which shows strongly against the heather that sur- 
rounds it. The pilgrims to this chapel could look 
across the river to the cathedral where the cultus of 
the boy-saintalso flourished, and whitherthe body was 
soon afterwards removed. Just north of the present 
organ screen was an altar, dedicated in his honour, and 
the piscina still remains. The shrine was rich with 
the offerings of the faithful, and the glory of the city 
was enhanced by the crowds of pilgrims that flocked 
thither. Nor was the cult confined to Norwich. It 
spread over the county, and into Suffolk, as is 
evidenced by the representations of the crucified 
boy-saint still to be found on the rood screens for 
which the district is noted. Another chronicle 
fixed the date of the supposed martyrdom in 1157, 
and says that the Jews bought the child. But, 
despite shrine and cult and chronicles, there is 
nothing to show that any boy was murdered in 
Thorpe Wood about the date mentioned or to 
connect the Jews with the dead body which there 
seems no reason to doubt was really found. Not 
till 1149, when the Norwich Jews appealed to the 
Bishop for justice on the murderers of Eleazar, their 
co-religionist, does the charge appear to have been 
brought against them, and then the evidence was so 
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unsatisfactory that the sheriff of the city refused to 
entertain it. And it is at this point that the cult 
seems to have originated, although its rise is said to 
have taken place soon after the body was found, the 
martyrdom of the boy having been attested by 
miracles. 

About a century later a similar charge was 
brought against the Jews of Norwich, but though 
they suffered for the supposed crime, there is no 
evidence, and the details that have come down to us 
are scanty; as they are also in the alleged crucifixion 
of a boy by Jews at Gloucester in the twelfth century. 
There is a little more circumstance about the story 
of Robert of Bury St. Edmunds, who is said to have 
been done to death by the Jews on Easter Day, for 
miracles were said to have been wrought at his 
shrine; and still more about Little St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, so called to distinguish him from the great 
Carthusian bishop, who planned and began to 
build the noble pile which his successors completed. 
Many versions of the martyrdom of Little St. Hugh 
have come down to us, and there are no less than 
eighteen medieval ballads on the subject. Accord- 
ing to one account the circumstances were discovered 
through the confession of an accomplice who turned 
King’s evidence, and declared that the Jews thus 
sacrificed Christian children every year. On this 
false accusation numbers of Jews were imprisoned 
and suffered various penalties, and some were 
hanged. It is said that the body was buried in 
Lincoln Cathedral, where a shrine was erected and 
miracles were wrought. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that to the mythical Little St. Hugh has been 
attributed some of the cult which rightfully be- 
longed to the famous bishop. 

The falsity of these particular instances of the 
blood superstition has been exposed over and over 
again. Yet so difficult is it to eradicate false beliefs 
which have taken deep root in the popular mind, 
that it would almost seem as if the whole work 
hitherto done had been in vain. At least one good 
effect has followed: the myth is practically dead in 
this country, where it has no interest for any but 
the students of folk-lore—though for this some 
credit is doubtless due to the spread of education 
among the people. It has been pointed out that in 
the nature of things such a myth was bound to 
arise sooner or later, and the only wonder is that it 
took more than ten centuries in its development. 
There are still many places on the Continent where 
the myth still survives, even among those who 
should know how utterly opposed to Hebrew rule 
and practice the use of blood would be, not 
only in the rites of the Passover, but at any other 
time. During a recrudescence of the superstition in 
Hungary some fifteen years ago, when fifteen Jews 
were tried for kidnapping a girl, justice prevailed, 
and they were acquitted. The worst point about 
the recent trial seems to be that the cruel supersti- 
tion has not only prompted a false charge against 
an innocent man, but has invaded the Courts and 
influenced both jury and judges, 
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“ HEARTS ARE TrRuMps”—“ KING JOHN.” 


HERE is a disease known to alienists as Agora- 
phobia, the morbid fear of vast open spaces 

and of the crowds that congregate therein. 
The complementary, and much more prevalent, 
disease is the morbid passion for such spaces 
and crowds, which it is, perhaps, permissible 
to call Agoramania. Semel insanavimus omnes: 
we are all Agoramaniacs at one time or another. 
Hence the thumping dividends of the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane, Limited. Just as, if Cleopatra's 
nose had been an inch shorter, the whole course 
of history would have been changed, so, if the 
Drury Lane stage did not approximate so closely 





to the acreage of Salisbury Plain, our “ National 
Theatre" might have been the home of real plays, 
But it is idle to repine or to tease the imagination 
with might-have-beens. ‘“ Things are what they are, 
their consequence what they will be”; and Drury 
Lane stage, without an army of supers, is what Mr, 
Albert Chevalier’s famous ballad called “ life”—* a 
dreary dessit’—with the consequence that our 
National Theatre is not really a theatre but the 
National Temple of Agoramania. There the victims 
of this disease can revel in the sense of space and 
the sight of a surging, bustling multitude. 

Upon the structure of the entertainments pre- 
sented the effect of these peculiar conditions of 
number and dimension is curious. At every critical 
point the “fable” has to get itself “ conducted ” in 
the presence of a crowd. Not a common crowd, mind 
you—for the Drury Lane management, though cater 
ing for Pecus, knows better than to present it 
(except under very peculiar circumstances, as you 
shall presently see) with its own image; but 
a smartly-dressed crowd, with frock-coats and 
expensive gowns, haughty manners, and meticu- 
lously-aspirated h's—in short, what the gossip- 
papers call “ Society.” Take the new drama, 
Hearts are Trumps, by Mr. Cecil Raleigh. Its 
heroine, Lady Winifred Crosby, from first to last, is 
in dire distress—the direst distress which the Drury 
Lane Pecus can conceive : she has lost all her money. 
How does she seek consolation? Why, by a round 
of visits to all the crowded resorts of London. At 
each resort her fasbionable friends turn their backs 
upon her. She is “cut by Society’’—the most ap- 
palling of dooms in the punitive code of Drury Lane. 
But apparently she would rather be “cut” by the 
crowd than quit its fa:cinating presence for a single 
instant. In short, she is an Agoramaniac heroine. 

Her first visit is to the Botanical Gardens, 
Regent's Park, where a Children's Floral Carriage 
Competition (if that is what they call it) is in 
progress. Whatever may be the precise emotions to 
be experienced by mingling in the giddy throng at 
a Children’s Floral Carriage Competition in the 
Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park, here you may 
experience them once more. The children and the 
flowers and the pony-carriages are all genuine, not 
to mention the frock-coats and the expensive gowns 
of the fashionable spectators. It may be that you 
do not care for these emotions, and find it “ easy 
and even helpful” to stay away from Children’s 
Floral Carriage Competitions at the Botanical 
Gardens, Regent’s Park. In that case Drury Lane 
is not the place for you. But if you will only 
consent to take the Agoramaniac point of view, you 
must admit that the scene is a substantial achieve- 
ment. To reconstruct the Botanical Gardens out of 
laths and canvas, to people the Gardens with supers 
wearing their fine clothes as though they were used 
to them, to have plausible children and flowers and 
pony-carriages, is a task involving much ingenuity 
and more money. It is true that it seems a case 
of wasted energy. The mountain is brought to 
Mahomet, Regent’s Park to Drury Lane—whereas 
anyone in the Drury Lane audience could have 
gone to the real Botanical Gardens on a twopenny 
omnibus. But then, at the real Botanical Gardens 
there would be no chance of intruding into the lives 
of Lady Winifred Crosby and her daughter Dora. 
It is Dora who wins the prize at the Children’s 
Floral Carriage Competition. I submit she should 
have been disqualified by age; for she is already 
old enough to be secretly betrothed to an athletic 
curate, and wooed (respectfully) by a fashionable 
portrait-painter as well as (disrespectfully) by a 
purse-proud peer. 

The peer and the painter have both been rejected 
by Dora, and while the painter would withdraw 
gracefully, the peer (who has him under his thumb 
for gambling debts which he cannot pay) forces 
him to be the instrument cf a vile revenge. The 
painter has sketched Dora's head; he is now com- 
pelled to complete it by a body which shall make it 
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an appropriate “ study fora Wood Nymph,” and the 
picture is exhibited at the Royal Academy. Of 
course Lady Winifred comes to the Private View— 
the Mecca of every self-respecting Agoramaniac— 
and once more the crowd of supers turn their 
haughty backs upon her. You see, their sense of 
decency has been outraged by the sight of the 
Wood Nymph picture, and the spectacle of a crowd 
of Drury Lane supers with their sense of decency 
outraged is profoundly impressive. Say one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred backs all turned away at 
the same angle, and an equal number of noses 
turned up with the same screw of disgust! The 
Great Frederick was not a better drill-master than 
the Drury Lane stage-manager. Lady Winifred, on 
seeing the offensive picture, cuts it from its frame. 
But evidently her horror and shame are largely 
compensated by the satisfaction of doing some- 
thing conspicuous before a very large and very 
fashionable crowd. 

Having borrowed some capital of a Jew money- 
lender on the security of a policy on Dora’s life, 
Lady Winifred now purchases a Bond Street 
millinery establishment, in order that the playbill 
may declare that “ Act III., scene 1, by the courtesy 
of the proprietors, is an exact reproduction of the 
Dress Salon at & Co.'s, Ltd., —, Regent Street, 
W.;” and as soon as the advertisement has been duly 
noted the establishment (I mean the Drury Lane one, 
not - & Co.'s; confusion between the romance and 
the reality must not betray me into libel) goes 
bankrupt, so that Lady Winifred is once more 
penniless. Naturally, at this distressing moment, 
she thinks she cannot do better than pay a visit to 
the Frivolity Music Hall. Here we have a real 
American Biograph (“the American Biograph in 
this scene is used by kind permission of the &c. &c.”’), 
which furnishes the means of repaying the purse- 
proud peer in kind for his wicked picture. He sees 
reproduced on the screen a little incident of a can- 
can which he had been entrapped into dancing by 
one of the music-hall “ artistes ’’"—who is somehow a 
friend of Dora’s— Maude St. Trevor. Miss St. Trevor 
has done more. She has persuaded Dora to try her 
fortune on the music-hall stage this very evening. 
When Dora comes forward for her song, the cur- 
tains at the back of the stage are drawn aside and 
another audience is disclosed to the astonished 
audience “in front '’—a music-hall audience all com- 
plete, which calls for “drinks” and joins in the 
chorus and generally demeans itself in the orthodox 
way. This, to my thinking, is the real clou of the 
piece. It ic, in the first place, a triumph of 
mechanical ingenuity. And, in the second place, 
it is a symbol, this confrontation of two audiences, 
each staring hard at the other. It presents the 
Drury Lane ideal in its perfection. For you have 
one crowd of Agoramaniacs faced and, as it were, 
mocked by its reflected self, another crowd of 
Agoramaniacs. Lady Winifred, however, jumps up 
in her box and cries, “ Dora, for shame!” 

In the last act you perceive that the Jew money- 
lender accepted the policy on Dora's life in order 
that he might take her to the Alps with the inten- 
tion of throwing her into a crevasse. But she is 
saved (by the athletic curate), while the money- 
lender is swept away by an avalanche. There 
appears to be some divergence of expert opinion as 
to the merits of the avalanche, but it is probably 
quite plausible enough for a public of Agoramaniacs, 
who, in the nature of things, are familiar with no 
Swiss matters beyond funicular railways and big 
hotels. . . . In fine, the entertainment is from end 
to end triumphantly successful from the Drury 
Lane point of view. In the cast are Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, Miss Dora Barton, Miss Beatrice Ferrar, 
Mr. John Tresahar, and Mr. Lionel Brough—each 
with resources more than equal to the occasion. 
The same applies to the author, Mr. Cecil Raleigh, 
whose conspicuous talent for vivacious dialogue and 
comic invention would be well employed in writing 


@ play. 





Mr. Tree has given us a notable revival of King 
John, rapid and bustling in action as a Chronicle 
play should be, picturesque in setting and “com- 
plete to a button” in dressing as a modern audience 
insists that every Shakespearian play—Chronicle or 
not—must be. There is an interpolated tableau— 
the Granting of Magna Charta—which is, of course, 
wholly without Shakespearian warrant, but never- 
theless strikes me as quite harmless. Mr. Treeisa 
John of considerable subtlety ; the Faulconbridge of 
Mr. Lewis Waller is excellent throughout, and the 
Constance of Miss Julia Neilson at times not bad; 
and there is a quite delightful Arthur in a new 
boy-actor, Master Charles Sefton. On the whole, a 
distinct success. It will be convenient to postpone 
detailed criticism of the revival until next week. 


A. B. W. 








AN ELEUSINIAN MYSTERY. 
yOOR PHYLLIS! 

In vain she tries to keep back the welling tears 
that make little furrows in the dust down her tired 
cheeks. Worn by grief and weariness, she heeds 
not the fair scene which lies about her—the violet 
hill of Eleusis, the yellow curving shore, the per- 
petual shimmer of the sun-lit bay. Roaming in her 
mind over the years of childhood spent happily 
in Athens, she returned ever to the sad comfort of 
one dear memory—the meeting with Biton. Each 
recollection brought back some vivid detail. From 
the Nymph’s hill she had seen the sun flashing on 
armour and shining on the sails of ships dancing 
homewards from the Cape of Sanium. In joy she 
had danced too, and her! long-shanked kids left off 
tugging at their mothers and danced with her. 
And as a breeze round Aigina sped them into port 
she drove her little flock over to the slopes of the 
Acropolis; there, as the citizens flocked through 
the Fore-gates to worship the great goddess of gold 
and ivory, she had dropped down upon the bastion 
at the side—her favourite haunt, the exquisite shrine 
of Athena Victory. Timidly pressing her face against 
the cold marble of the doorway, she peered into the 
shining gloom. For a moment she was awed, just 
conscious of the artist's poetry which had raised 
this home for a wingless divinity that might never- 
more fly from Athens. Then, glancing at the 
back of a sleepy watchman, she leaned within 
whispering— 

“ You nice goddess, I love you best of all! You 
are like my dear clay du:l whose wings I broke that 
she might not leave me!” 

Alarmed lest the lady might resent this homely 
allusion, she had sped round the building to perch 
herself on the lovely balustrade ; and there, gather- 
ing courage as no angry deity appeared, she leaned 
over, and patting the figures of low relief, she said : 

“You naughty, naughty goddesses! Why don’t 
you take off your wings too!” 

Quite frightened now at her own audacity, she 
slid back and, her goats with her, scampered down 
the steep rock-side. A few doors from her father’s 
@ gaping ring listened to the tales of Biton, brown 
and brawny soldier, just home from his first cam- 
paign safely ended after the less eventful term of 
frontier service. Before going on his way to his 
native Eleusis, he had stayed to see kinsmen. 

“ And I'm thinking, young man,” said the barber 
Meno, “ye won't run into more traps next year; 
take the plough for the spear, though the State'll 
want plenty like you—that it will!” 

“Ay, ay.” murmured a chorus of parlour- 
politicians, nodding sagely in weighty approbation. 

* And if you've sense, Biton,” said his Aunt 
Meropé, who had just slapped aslave for letting some 
Acharnian “ trotters” toast too black in the cinders, 
“if you’ve sense, and I don’t know why a kinsman 
of mine shouldn’t, you'll be finding a girl to your 
taste. Great Hera!” 
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Aunt Meropé’s last shout was caused by the 
frantic struggles of a black kid that had darted 
through the open doorway and rammed Biton’s 
shin, as he sprawled along the floor, with its own 
yet harder head. The truant was pursued by 
Phyllis, flushed with running, her light chiton 
fluttering about her. 

“ Please, it’s my kid!” she cried. 

“And it’s my lass come pat on your bidding, 
Aunt Meropé,” said Biton. 

And they all had laughed, but Phyllis cried as 
Biton, gazing up in her pretty, dolorous face, 
demanded the ransom of a kiss for the hostage 
which he held. And that, as he told her afterwards, 
was the seal of their love! Often they laughed to 
recall the jest of the grave schoolmaster Dion, who 
had kept silence that evening till he said he had 
never known Eros dressed as a black kid before! 

Thus, with summary courtship, Biton had won 
his bride, the Athenian maid of sixteen summers. 
Her father, not yet laid by from fighting, gave her 
readily away. This kind of match-making was a 
service to the State, he said, and Phyllis might well 
find a worse husband. And so, well before the 
winter rains, Biton bad taken her to his home, along 
the Sacred Way that all Attic people knew well 
between the fair tombs and through a belt of olives 
and cypresses, where the Cephissus trickled lazily ; 
up the hill to Daphné, over the flower-strewn pass, 
and down the steeper slope where heaven's evening 
pageant was barred from its reflection in the bay 
by the blue Horns of Eleusis. How clearly she now 
remembered all—even the well-niched shrine of 
Aphrodité in the red cliff; the local lodging of the 
love-goddess who haunted this, as other seats, to 
hear lover’s vows, inspire their passions, and soothe 
their fears. To Biton and Phyllis the spot, hallowed 
by the memories of starry delights, had come to 
possess a peculiar intimacy, as if created and 
adorned for them alone of all humanity; so was 
their affection for it to be measured by the measure 
of the intensity of their unified desires. Thus to 
Phyllis, through the dreary weeks that had rolled 
by—oh! so slowly, through Biton’s absence in the 
fighting season, the spot had become even dearer for 
the promise and advent of the pledge which 
Aphrodité had delivered. Even now, as, tired and 
so sorrowful, poor child (had ever mother remained 
so simply childlike ?), she lay by the wayside on her 
return, from the familiar shrine and its goddess, to 
Eleusis and its babe—her babe—their babe, she woke 
the memory that always brought sunshine to dispel 
the mist of her tears. For, soon after that the 
house-compelling winter had yielded with reluctant 
certainty to the warmth of spring (Attic spring!), 
they two—little children of the Mighty Mother— 
had slept wakefully afield through the wonderful 
night, watched, but surely not seen by the innumer- 
able stars. What a chamber, how different from the 
monotony of confining walls, had a nook in the hill- 
side, strewn with reeds and lined with sheepskins, 
made! Their roof, heaven’s vault of faultless blue, 
studded with unilluminating points of light, one 
brighter, another ruddier than the rest—Aphrodité 
and Arés: none seeming to sleep the lightslumber with 
them, but only all-pervading Nature, whose perfumes 
the faint wind wafted, as it also relieved a silence 
otherwise deafening, by the lap-lap of Salaminian 
wavelets on the pebbled shore; so, through long 
hours from the last flicker of day in the west to 
that mysterious stir, as of Nature, still asleep, 
turning her side, which precedes the dawn, the 
earth sleeps, drawing down (who shall say how?) 
the influences of heaven, cheering and consoling, 
into the spirits of its children. In that sacred hour, 
when the stir of Nature’s limbs quietly induced 
these twain, as if by sympathetic suggestion, to 
change their lairs like the drowsy goats above them, 
night was still as dark, the Citadel and Salamis to 
the left looked as black as ever; the rare pines still 
stood unmoved; the very birds yet slept, except a 
distant cock, no watchman of the dawn, but a night 








sentinel, trumpeting the passage of yet another 
hour. And Biton saw visions of patriotic war, and 
Phyllis dreamed of a babe unborn, little mistress of 
the gentlest hypnotism. And so, before the breeze 
blew, and the pines rustled, and Dawn's pink fingers 
touched Salamis and, later, the Citadel, that sweet 
night had passed. 

*“ And now! now!” she almost moaned aloud, as 
her weary eyelids tried to repress the springing 
tears. “O Mother Aphrodité, Mother Demeter, 
where are ye? And why keep ye him from me and 
our tender babe? Surely, he has not met fierce 
Arés?"’—the pretty throat let two sobs escape, and 
the bare bosom, whose veil unheeding grief had let 
slip, heaved in electric sympathy. “My brave 
Biton! They could not kill him—they say Spartans 
are brave, too! War—cruel war! O Biton, my 
beloved, they shall not slay thee—but come thou 
back! O Aphrodité, daily I pray to thee at thy 
dear shrine. To-day have I prayed: O goddess, hear 
my prayer! Perhaps thou, even thou, sleepest, or 
wanderest with Arés—nay, not now with Arés, for 
he makes war, but perchance with Demeter or some 
other god—forgetting us in thy seats of Olympus. 
O goddess, thou desirest Arés that he should return, 
and I my Biton. For the sweet babe’s sake that 
sleeps at Eleusis, hear ye, O gods, hear me; 
hear s 

Thus she fell upon the healing sleep of weari- 
ness. And was it the gentle zephyr-wind that lifted 
the fallen chiton over the modest neck, hiding the 
wonder of her breast’s rise and fall from harm? 
For indeed it was no rude hand; and yet light 
fingers did the kindly act—divine fingers, tapering 
and delicately jointed. 

“ Poor littke woman!" murmured Demeter, the 
Lady of Sorrows; “ and do you know her who she is?” 

“ Yes, verily,” said Aphrodité, with a smile, as she 
gathered her shapely limbs upright, that had been 
stooped to the office of charity. ‘She has been for 
many days to my shrine upon the hill, and even now 
is returning by this weary road to her home by your 
precinct.” 

‘*A mother ?” said the Mother. 

“The boy of two months, the little sun that 
rises perpetually on her nights of sadness, lies 
asleep happily at a neighbour's. For he grows 
apace, and she cannot bear him as she was wont, to 
show him to me among her prayers; but she brings 
only the little wheels and toys of clay that are his 
and drops them in a niche, that they may tell (so 
she tells me) how the child, too, longs for the father 
never yet seen. And this little mother waits, graft- 
ing desires on her tree of hope and pruning it of 
despair—so faithful is she.” 

“Indeed, but you are unkind so to test your 
votary,” and the gracious body of her who had 
magnified the infancy of the nimble spirit Tri- 

tolemus, was stooped that she might leave a light 
hiss on the sleeper’s hair. ‘ You should release her 
from her grief; she is so young and fair.” 

“My ways are mine,” the light answer sprang 
from Aphrodité’s smiling lips, and her petulant 
fingers played with the zone of sea-foam set with 
pearls that girt up her raiment. And so the twain 
stood there for some moments, either goddess 
revolving many thoughts. Apbrodité, lady of pas- 
sion, mistress of caprice, imperious in the sway of 
physical beauty: the daughter no less than the 
mother of cankering jealousy, the cause of strife 
among gods and men; her moods as many and intri- 
cate and transient as the lights that played on the 
folds of her shining garb. Prompt to perform all 
the tasks of her calling, she had duly sanctioned 
that odd wooing of a year ago: the joys of Biton 
and Phyllis were of her making, the fears, the part- 
ing, the sorrows of waiting no less; and in the hands 
of her, as the Queen of Love, was the issue of their 
tale, as of the myriads of other pairs of souls, Greek 
and barbarian too. She knew it, as she stood there 
very majestically, her fingers drumming gently on 
her belt, her other hand deftly composing the 
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vagrant locks of her lovely hair. ‘“ Why should 
Demeter, whose business was other, carp and lodge 
complaint, as she resentfully threatened, at the feet 
of All-Father Zeus ?” 

It was the maternal sorrow that appealed to the 
heart of that other Divine Presence, whose warmer 
effulgence seemed to flow round and absorb the 
flashes that leapt from Aphrodité’s restless frame. 
Maternity and sorrow filled the soul of Demeter, 
the soul always mourning, with grief requickened 
at the close of each brief reunion, for the loss of 
sweet Persephoré, plucked by Hades even as she 
plucked the flowers that shone round her tripping 
feet. And so the glimpse of (jis little sorrowing 
mother touched her great heart, and tears of com- 
passion lifted the swollen eyelids and flowed down 
the large oval of her pensive face, and dropped and 
hung glistening on the ears of corn that lay in her 
generous bosom. And she spoke: 

“ Nay, sister, I cannot quarrel with thee, for to 
wrangle is alien from the divinity of us! Only your 
ways are not mine!” And she smiled in her tears. 
“T have a notion at least to ask Father Zeus to send 
the autumn’s rains at once, and to delay no longer ; 
but to bid Arés clean his sword and hang by his 
great shield of seven folds, that all warriors who 
are alive—and so, we must hope, this maid’s warrior— 
may come home, even if the fierce god, who deals 
bitterness to human homes, has destined them to 
die his death in another season. Alas! even this 
Biton may lie stark already!” 

“No, no!” and a light laughter ran along the 
teeth of Aphrodité; “for Arés promised me for a 
kiss that Biton should not die—at least this 
summer.” 

“ Why, then, I siall make appeal to Father Zeus 
to end this season’s war,’ and the gracious Mother 
laid her arm, very round and shapely, along the 
sloping shoulders of fair Aphrodite. 

‘Demeter, Demeter, thou grievest too much and 
thy harvests may suffer from the sorrowful isolation 
of their negligent Empress : for indeed the rains have 
threatened and the fighting is over. For Iris sped 
along the clouds to my bower on Olympus, bearing a 
message that he would soon come to me, even Arés,” 
and the woman in the goddess blushed faintly but 
gladly, and she kissed Demeter’s last tear away. 

* And so this little woman, too, shall soon have 
gladness ?” 

And Aphrodité nodded, and lightly they each set 
a kiss of benediction on her placid brow. And then, 
as they moved away, the restless radiance of their 
presence faded so that there was no more light. 
And the advent of sudden darkness stirred Phyllis, 
so that she started and saw that the day’s sun had 
dipped his horses into their nightly bathing. With 
a slight shiver, she rose and deftly veiled her head 
and ordered her raiment. Movement refreshed her 
rested limbs, and hope her soul. On, on to Eleusis 
she sped, for night was falling quickly, and the dear 
babe must be awake and hungry. Her dim con- 
sciousness of the vision made the combat between 
hopes and fears the more acute; so that on, on she 
sped, renouncing even the offer of a seat on Farmer 
Damon's harvest-wain, whose shambling oxen even 
her weary feet had overtaken. Besides, the swains 
looked so rudely that she veiled her face and 
hurried by. With the hungry joy of certainty she 
reached the neighbour's where at noon she had left 
the cradle and its precious charge, only to find all 
empty—no infant’s cry of salutation, no elder’s 
voice. Again the little fears and hopes begin their 
sharp warfare. “My darling! Art thou stolen? 
Have they carried thee home, that I am so late? 
Aphrodité! But I shall faint for weariness!" And 
Love (is it a godhead or an exalted feeling ?) 
strengthens her, and she draws near to the little 
home. Ah! a crowd of the curious and talkative : 
she has cleft it through, and as she enters the 
lodging dear sounds strike her ears—the merry 
wimpling of a babe and a strong man’s hearty 
chatter! ‘“ Biton! My Biton!” as the vision of 





one second has reassured her; and then, in the next, 
each on each, they extinguish speech and sight. 


W. H. D. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BOATING AT THE UNIVERSITIES IN THE DAYS 
OF “NESTOR.” 


S1r,—It is to be hoped that “ Nestor” has not yet come 
near the end of his delightful Oxford memories, and that when 
that shall have happened his papers may be collected in some 
permanent. form. Could not Mr. Daniel be induced to reprint 
them? Meanwhile “ Nestor” will not. I am sure, take it amiss 
if I correct and supplement some of his aquatie reminiscences. 

There was no University Boat Race in 1838; there was 
none, indeed, between 1836 and 1839. Fletcher Menzies, of 
University, not of Trinity, the famous Oxford stroke, first 
appeared in 1842. Since the initial victory in 1829 at Henley 
Oxford had not won a single race. The restoration, indeed 
the creation, of Oxford rowing was due to him and to A. T. W. 
Shadwell, of Eton and Balliol. Shadwell’s “ Principles of 
Rowing and Steering” is still, I believe, a standard authority 
on the subject. Shadwell (cox) and F. Menzies (stroke) founded 
a purely amateur system of coaching; they dispensed with the 
aid of watermen, and tanght rowing on scientific principles. 

The ever-famons race at Henley of the “Septem contra 
Camum” was not in the strict sense a battle between Oxford 
and Cambridge—that is, between the two University Boat Clubs 

—but between Oxford University and the Cambridge Subscrip- 
tion Rooms. The latter crew had won the Grand Challenge in 
1842, and consequently were the holders. The C.U.B.C. was 
not entered for the race. When the final heat was on the point 
of being rowed, Fletcher Menzies, the Oxford stroke, who had 
been unwell for some days, fainted in the arms of the mighty 5 
(G. D. Bourne, of Oriel). Oxford asked “The Rooms” if they 
would allow a substitute. “The Rooms” objected. Oxford 
then resolved to try its luck with seven oars; 7 (George Hughes, 
of Oriel) was shifted to the stroke seat, and R. Lowndes, of 
Christ Chureh, from bow to 7, the bow thwart thus being left 
empty. “The Rooms” objected, but the stewards overruled 
the objection. I have always understood that the wind had 
something to do with the race; it was blowing strong from the 
Berks shore, Oxford having the outside station. 

The particulars are fully given in Treherne and Goldie’s 
delightful “‘ Record of the University Boat Race, 1829-1900.” 
Is it not high time, by the way, that a second edition brought 
the record down to date ? 

I can hardly think that “Nestor” is right in saying that 
before this soul-stirring event “ even the Oxford and Cambridge 
match excited languid interest.” At the Commemoration Dinner 
of 188! Mr. Toogood, of Balliol, the gigantic 5 of the first race 
rowed (1829), in speaking of such an impression as erroneous, 
said, ‘* { can assure you that it created great interest, and that 
there were thousands of persons on the banks at Henley, and 
when I was got out of the boat I was taken off the ground and 
earried up to the inn.” His bearers must have been lusty 
fellows, for Toogood was the biggest man who ever rowed in the 
University match. “ Toogood (Bal-boat)—for you; but just 
the man for us”’ Charles Wordsworth, 4 in that race, wrote of 
him to Charles Merivale, 4 in the Cambridge boat. 

Grandior hic alios primi certaminis heros 

arduus exsuperat recta cervice humerisque, 

pondere quo nemo invasit graviore phaselon, 

lam senior, sed cruda vivo et rubicunda senectus. 
So, in Virgilian strain, Dr. Kynaston (Snow, Cambridge stroke 
of 1857 and Senior Classic) celebrates his appearance in 1881. 

Though doubtless the excessive athleticism of the present 
day is of more recent development, yet with their boating and 
their cricket the Universities of the "thirties can hardly be called 
‘‘unathletic.” It would be more true to say that brain and 
muscle went together than that brain without muscle reigned 
supreme. The explanation, I imagine, is that training had not 
yet become so systematic as to absorb too much of a man’s time 
and vitality. In the two boats of 1829 are found the names of 
Wordsworth (Bishop of St. Andrews), Selwyn (Bishop of 
Lichfield), Merivale (Dean of Ely, the historian), Fremantle 
(Dean of Ripon), Garnier (Dean of Lincoln) among others who, 
at the Universities and subsequently, made their mark, and the 
decade closes with the name Brett, the late Lord Chief Justice, 
soon to be followed by that of Judge Denman, Senior Classic, 
1842.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

AN Oxrorp CoLLEGE OAR OF THE ’FiFTIES. 

September 18th. 


“A PASSAGE IN SHAKESPEARE.” 

As to A. T. Q. C.’s literary causerie on Coriolanus in 
your issue of the 9th—is not “chair” a pulpit—Freneh chaire 
and is not the allusion to a funeral panegyric ? 


SIR, 
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When a great man dies, as sure as he has his tomb he has 
his funeral oration.— Your obedient servant, 


WaALTeR G. F. PHILLIMORE 


86, Eaton Place, S.W., September 15th. 


THE LOGICAL FRENCH MIND 

Srr,—“ A. T. Q. C.” in his last week's “ Causerie ” remarks 
that “the French nation has somehow acquired the name of 
heing the most logical in the world, and that name is not easily 
acquired by a people given to weigh evidence hastily.” I would 
suggest that, on the contrary, history affords us overwhelming 
proof that in the French nation great logical faculty is accom- 
panied by a singular disinclination to weigh evidence. The 
logical French mind has a passion for theory, and a remarkable 
aversion to fact. The leaders of the French revolution exempli- 
fied this national characteristic, so did the leaders of the Paris 
Commune, so do the rulers, judges, and generals of France 
to-day. To it General Mercier owes his safety, and Captain 
Dreyfus the tragedy of his life. 

In 1894 the theory of Jewish untrustworthiness condemned 
Dreyfus in the eyes of his comrades, and in the eyes of the 
Press and of the nation. The theory of military discipline had 
power to blind even such men as Piequart and Freystitter to 
the injustice of using against an accused man seeret and un- 
tested evidence. The same theory made it impossible for the 
second court-martial to acquit Dreyfus, in spite of the long 
array of facts adverse to the prosecution and favourable to the 
defence 

Look at the widespread belief in “the syndicate!” The 
logical French mind required a theory which should explain all 
sympathy with a Jew condemned for treason ; the idea that the 
theory was inadmissible because unsupported by one shred of 
evidence never seems to have troubled it. Even a paper like 
the Temps explains the outery against the Rennes verdict by 
the theory of foreign “enmity” towards France, refusing to 
face the fact that in the opinion of the whole civilised world 
France has been guilty of a disgraceful déni de justice —Yours 


sll 
faithfully, SrpNEY PICKERING. 


AN ALL SOULS TRADITION 


S1r,—In your recent interesting review of the new series of 
College Histories reference is made to an Oxford tradition of 
All Souls College and its magnificent library. A visitor to the 
library, according to this tradition, admiring the grand display 
of books, asked the College porter whether they were read by 
the Fellows, to which the answer was made, “ Of course not: 
they are all gentlemen.” But I remember hearing another 
version—I fear it is now nearly thirty-six years ago—more 
complimentary to the All Souls Fellows of olden days, and more 
creditable to the sa; acity of the college official. To the visitor's 
query, “ Do all the Fellows read all these books *” the porter 
promptly replied: “ Oh yes, ma’am, they have all got keys.” 

So much of Oxford life centres around the traditions of the 
Colleges, and there are so many relating to this unique institu- 
tion, that I venture to hope the version I have recalled will not 
be wholly lost.—I am, Sir, yours, ete., C.H.R. 





THE SONG. 


- ~_-. —- 


i I should sing a song for lovers true 

I'd be the happiest heart in all the earth; 

Dews from the day’s adorning I should steal; 

And from the merry skylark borrow mirth; 

From the fleet rainbow capture many a hue; 
Seize from the thunder's peal 


Rude strength ; and from the world-encircling storm 

Incalculable force; glean with the wind 

Whereso it gleaneth through the universe: 

The footsteps of the glad showers tread behind 

To reap heaven's kisses on earth's chastest form ; 
Gather into my verse 


All these; and such strange spoils as spirits bring 
Who pierce beyond the stars; who through mid-sea 
At noonday sweep, and reach the shining floor; 
baa ride thought’s wingéd steeds on questing 
MO « « @ 
Poor little heart that holds, but cannot sing 
Of all the generous store! 


ELIZABETH GIBSON. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





SYDNEY SMITH. 


YOMEHOW the first effect of my holiday was a 
Ss night of insomnia, for which at home in my own 
room I should have been provided with a friendly 
and trusted apparatus of books. As it was I found the 
likeliest lenitive in a casual little book of bons mots 
by Sydney Smith, illustrated; with grotesques by 
Beardsley, or, rather, decorated, for not only had 
the drawings nothing to do with the text, but no 
two things could have been more incongruous. On the 
one hand wit controlled even too straitly by common- 
sense, on the other wit running to excess and 
pursuing the bizarre for its own sake. I know how 
easily the loyal worshippers of Beardsley are moved 
to wrath, but if in the face of this one may venture 
on a passing criticism, it is that as illustrator he 
would have been peerless if only the world had been 
provident enough to produce the kind of literature 
for him to illustrate. 


It will be allowed, at any rate, that Sydney 
Smith did not produce that kind of literature. I 
opened the book with a vague recollection of his 
having once presented three volumes of his sermons 
to Blanco White as an infallible cure for sleepless- 
ness; and sure enough this scarcely superlative 
jest (which he found good enough to use in a review 
for the Edinburgh) occurred on the page at which 
I opened. Well, his bons mots proved less soporifer- 
ous, for I read the book through before getting to 
sleep, and in the end had convinced myself that 
even in the dark I could tell a jest of his from one 
by any other man. This really deserves to be tested, 
for so many have been foisted on him that the 
faculty of spotting a spurious “Sydney Smith” 
ought to have a marketable value. Even in this 
little book I found a few doubtful examples. If 
Smith ever said “ My idea of heaven is eating /oie 
gras to the sound of trumpets,” it must have been 
in a context which would appreciably soften its 
irreverence. He may have described some other 
man’s idea of heaven in that language: but I should 
guess it attributed to him by some dull person who 
argued that because Smith often spoke flippantly of 
bishops and archdeacons he was likely to be flippant 
about Heaven; which does not follow. And was it 
Smith who protested against the late Henry Reeve's 
being laid up with the gout: “ Reeve with the 
gout? I should have thought rheumatism good 
enough for him”? It looks more like an utterance 
of Lord Houghton’s. 


But together with this donbtless mistaken confi- 
dence in my expertness I carried into sleep the 
conviction that a great many persons in the world 
—a great many witty persons—perhaps most, if not 
all, the very wittiest—must find Sydney Smith's wit 
curiously unsatisfying. Take Heine for an instance. 
Heine loathed Samuel Johnson: loathed him so 
thoroughly as to cherish an insuperable prejudice 
against Shakespeare’s Katharine of Aragon for no 
other reason on earth than that she stirred pity in 
Johnson's manly bosom. “ Shakespeare has employed 
all the might of his genius to glorify her, but all this 
igin vain when we see that Dr. Johnson, that great 
pot of porter, falls into sweet rapture at her sight, 
and foams with eulogy.” A feminine reason, no 
doubt! But then Heine's was a feminine mind, and 
precisely there lay his quarrel with Johnson. Such 
a mind is bruised and bruises itself upon a brutal 
common-sense of which it detects the unconscious 
limitations, and against the complacence of which 
it vainly and desperately rages. And to Heine 
such a man as Sydney Smith would only have been 
more odious than Samuel Johnson: more odious be- 
cause less formidable, less like one of the brute forces 
of nature which we endure without comprehending. 
There was no bigness about him: he was just a 
man of brilliant talent whose mind worked in 
tne narrowest circle of common-sense: you could 
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detest him without any reference to the laws of 
nature, but with the handy personal detestation 
we employ on our next-door neighbours. I take 
Heine, of course, merely as an instance of a type 
of mind. To any mind which mixes spirituality 
with its wit, which has a sense of another world 
(apart from its belief in a New Jerusalem paved 
with finer gems than you can find in the Rue de 
la Paix): to any mind ill content to find its limita- 
tions in the world to which Heaven has been 
pleased to call it, I can imagine Sydney Smith 
to be peculiarly abhorrent, because while belonging 
by name to a spiritual profession, he was of all 
witty men perhaps the most contentedly material. 


He was bornin Nssex; and on topof good narrow 
Saxon common sense he derived from his mother a 
drop of French blood which kept his wit severely 
logical, kept him essentially practical in thought as 
well as in conduct. Within his scope no man could 
have juster views; but the scope was a limited one, 
and he had no glimmering perception of anything 
beyond those limits. If the image may be used, the 
windows of his mind were of good plate glass and 
looked out upon a neat and ordered prospect ; but 
the view upon that side of the house did not extend 
far, and on the other side there were either no 
windows at all, or he had bricked them up in early 
life to escape the window-tax. He happened to 
live and compete with men whose views did not 
appreciably differ in extent from his own, or did 
not differ to the extent of awakening in him any 
misgivings. His great rival at the dinner-table was 
Macaulay, the least spiritual among the really great 
men of this century. Smith had the neater wit, 
Macaulay by far the wider information. Macaulay 
talked Smith toa standstill ; Smith revenged himself 
by devoting to Macaulay's garrulity enough bons 
mots to fill a small book. “Macaulay not only 
overflowed with learning but stood in the slops,” 
etc. And when the evening was over the audience, 
no doubt, decided that it had enjoyed a very good 
evening; but the evidence that any one hearer took 
away a stimulating or a suggestive thought does 
not appear. 

They say that Scotch stories are all about whisky 
or ministers, or both. Smith’s mofs are mostly con- 
cerned with Macaulay or the bishops, clergy, and 
smaller officials of the Church of England. The 
trick of a great number of them is to imagine a 
bishop or an archdeacon in incongruous circum- 
stances: and obviously it depends for its effect on 
the amount of reverence for a bishop or an arch- 
deacon which the hearer brings to be shocked. ‘I 
suppose the Archdeacon of Newfoundland sits bob- 
bing for cod, and pocketing every tenth fish.”—* Why 
don’t thieves dress with aprons—-so convenient for 
storing any stolen goods? You would see the Arch- 
bishop of York taken off at every race-course, and 
not a prize-fight without an archdeacon in the paws 
of the police.”—“ It is a great proof of shyness to 
crumble your bread at dinner. I do it when I sit 
by the Bishop of London, and with both hands 
when I sit by the Archbishop.”—‘“t How can a bishop 
marry? How can he flirt? The most he can say 
is—‘I will see you in the vestry after service.’ ’— 
“The Archbishop of York has sprained his tendo 
Athanasii, which in laymen is the tendo Achillis”— 
and so on, down to churchwardens and parish clerks, 
dissenters and tithepayers generally. “If you mast- 
head a sailor for not doing his duty, why should you 
not weather-cock a parishioner for refusing to pay 
tithes?" It is all, or a good deal of it, neat enough ; 
but the very narrowness of the range exposes the 
trick. And beneath all the jesting, unless I wrong 
him, lies the good solid theory that all the woes of 
life are to be cured and the most of man’s aspira- 
tions satisfied by plenty of beef and beer— 

Man wants but little here below— 
As beef, veal, mutton, pork, lamb, venison show. 

“The object of all government is roast meat, 
potatoes, claret, a stout constable, an honest 





justice, a clean highway, a free chapel. It is 
rubbish to be bawling in the streets about the 
Emerald Isle and the ‘Isle of the Ocean.’ The 
bold anthem of Frin go bragh! A far better one 
would be Frin go bread and cheese; Erin go 
cabins that keep out the rain; Erin go pantaloons 
without holes in them, ete.” A robust theory, but 
perhaps a trifle irritating to those who take seriously 
the view that man does not live by bread alone nor 
(whoever said it) go to heaven to eat foie gras to the 
sound of trumpets. 


Yet at due times and in proper places, it is a 
very salutary theory to consider; and a book of bons 
mots which must be perforce an overladen affair 
does no sort of justice to the common sense which 
permeates his set writings, equably spread, quietly 
presented in unobtrusive language, the language of 
“good form.” On the whole he was a poorer jester 
than most men repute him, but a finer writer. 





A.T.Q.C. 
REVIEWS. 

DR. GARDINER'S LIFE OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CRoMWELL. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. With Portraits. London: Goupil & Co. 


N? living writer is so well qualfied as Mr: 
i Gardiner to deal with Cromwell. He has 
given the study of many years to the seventeenth 
century, and made himself a master of the history 
of the European Continent as well as of England 
during the whole of the time covered by Cromwell's 
life. He has written an extremely minute and care- 
ful narrative of the Civil War and the Protectorate, 
which has taken its place as the standard book on 
the subject. The breadth of his views, the tolerance 
and liberality of his spirit, the calmness of his judg- 
ment fit him in an eminent degree for the task of 
handling controversies which nearly all his prede- 
cessors had approached as partisans, and which still 
raise warm passions in the breasts of most readers. 
He is able to appreciate the merits of the Puritans 
without ignoring their faults and follies, and his 
condemnation of the weakness and duplicity of 
Charles the First does not prevent him from recog- 
nising the thread of conscientious conviction and 
tenacious courage which runs through the character 
of that perverse and misguided sovereign. Neither 
he, nor anyone else among our historians, has the 
vivid imagination and wealth of literary resource 
which make Carlyle’s portraits so powerful and 
impressive. But his book is far more satisfactory as 
a piece of historical work than Carlyle’s could be, 
great as its merits are, and he inspires a confidence 
which no researches that may be made in the future 
are likely to weaken. 

This Life is in moderate compass. It is morea 
political life than a personal one—that is to say, it 
deals with the public rather than the private life of 
the great Protector. Yet it is not a histcry of the 
time, for it passes lightly over events in which 
Cromwell was little concerned, and treats of wars 
and politics only in so far as he bore a part in them. 
The wars are touched but lightly. There is no full 
account of any of the great fights, not even of 
Marston Moor and Naseby, matters which, to be 
sure, have been very fully dealt with in Mr. 
Gardiner’s “History of the Civil War.” On the 
other hand, the extremely complicated narrative 
of the relations between the Protector and his 
Parliaments, and generally of the efforts made 
to re-establish a more or less constitutional govern- 
ment after the expulsion of the miserable residue of 
the Long Parliament, is given at considerable length. 
It is one of the most curious and instructive chapters 
not only in English history, but in the history of 
governments in general. It may be compared to 
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sought to conform to it—but also a sincere man 
—that is to say, one who spoke what he thought 
whenever he could, and never spoke falsely. His 
piety was perfectly genuine, and his constant use of 
religious language was natural to him, issuing from 
his heart, and not employed to beguile others. He 
was also firmly attached to certain principles, and 
to one in particular, in respect of which he was far 
ahead of his time—viz. fredom of conscience and 
even (subject to certain exceptions) freedom of 
worship. He was not greedy of power for its own 
sake, was not prone to abuse it, was not vindic- 
tive or cruel, resorting to harsh measures only 
when he deemed them indispensable (as in the 
Irish war), was free from petty vanities or the 
wish to flaunt his greatness before the world. His 
strong head was never turned by power. In 
nearly all these respects he contrasts favourably 
with the most famous among those other men who 
have risen to greatness upon the ruins of old 
governments or in revolutionary times, and favour- 
ably also even with such kings as Frederick the 
Great or such ministers as Prince Bismarck. On 
the other hand, it is undeniable—and Mr. Gardiner 
frankly admits it—that Cromwell was frequently 
obliged to conceal his plans and views, and to 
temporise either when he was in doubt or when 
the conclu-ions at which he was arriving could 
not be avowed. Though of a constant disposition 
naturally, he had often to break with his old 
friends. Though disposed to tolerance, he had to 
embark on a course of persecution, no doubt com- 
paratively mild persecution, against the Epis- 
copalians. Though desirous of respecting the law, 
he had to resort to force and join in or direct 
many utterly illegal acts. Though a friend of 
free speech and free writing, he had to restrict 
the Press to two journals edited by his officials. 
And it may be added that he does not seem to 
have had the gift of inspiring personal attachment 
and enthusiasm. Respect he did win, but whether 
it was reserve, or coldness, or the absence of those 
externals that touch the imagination, he seems to 
have had few personal friends and to have gathered 
very little of that admiration and devotion which 
have often been rendered to great men less morally 
worthy than he was. 


In his political capacity Mr. Gardiner notes two 








causes: the umbrage taken at his position as head 
of an army whose interference in political affairs 
gave even more offence than the financial burdens 
it imposed on a people unaccustomed to regular 
taxation, and the reaction which set in against 
the spiritual claims of that Puritanism of which 
he had become the mouthpiece. The first cause 
of offence requires no comment. As for the 
second, it is necessary to lay aside all sectarian pre- 
occupations if ever a true judgment is to be formed. 
It was no reaction against the religious doctrines 
or ecclesiastical institutions upheld by the Pro- 
tector that brought the destruction of his system 
of government. It is in the highest degree unlikely 
that a revolution would ever have taken place 
merely to restore episcopacy or the Book of Common 
Prayer. So far as the reaction was not directed 
against militarism, it was directed against the intro- 
duction into the political world of what appeared 
to be too high a standard of morality, a reaction 
which struck specially upon Puritanism, but would 
have struck with as much force upon any other 
form of religion which, like that upheld by Laud, 
called in the power of the State to enforce its 
claims.” 

The special raison d'étre of this Life, which does 
not in substance add much to what Mr. Gardiner has 
told us elsewhere, though it puts main facts in a con- 
veniently compendious form, is the wealth of portrait 
illustrations which it contains. There are eight of 
the Lord Protector himself, others of all the members 
of his family, his parents, his sons, his daughters, and 
not a few more of the leading historical figures of 
the time, including Pym, Hampden, Selden, Ireton, 
Fleetwood, the Marquis of Argyle, Prince Rupert, 
Lauderdale, Fairfax, Sir William Waller, Dr. John 
Owen, Bradshaw, and Marten. All are taken from 
authentic pictures or busts, save that Mr. Gardiner 
greatly doubts the ascription to Bernini of the 
handsome bust lately presented to Parliament, 
and thinks that it is more probably the work of 
Rysbrack, a Dutch sculptor who came to England in 
1720, and that it must therefore be regarded as 
rather an ideal presentation than as a true portrait. 
All these engravings are extremely well executed, 
and constitute a most interesting gallery of the great 
men of the time. The book is, moreover, a very 
handsome one, printed, in quarto, in fine type upon 
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good paper, so that altogether it forms animportant 
addition to the mass of Cromwell literature. 


A CURE FOR PEDANTRY. 


CoMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION AND TEACHING. By P. A. 
Barnett. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


THE work of education has suffered from two kinds 
of misguided theorists. The old-fashioned pedant 
exhibited superstitious reverence for minute accuracy 
of detail, based on the sound moral precepts that a 
thing that is worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
and that nothing worth having can be got without 
pains. He managed, no doubt, to teach a good 
many of his pupils a good deal, though it commonly 
did not stick to them, and sometimes, when it did, 
effectually limited their intellectual interest to the 
subjects in which their knowledge was already 
definite. But the pedant of exact scholarship has 
been almost replaced by the pedant of pedagogy, with 
dogmas derived from a very rudimentary physio- 
psychology, or—what is a good deal worse—from 
bad or misunderstood metaphysics. This class of 
teacher, with cut-and-dried theories of method and 
a bigoted determination to use them to the full, is 
responsible for most of the distrust with which the 
training of teachers is regarded by practical teachers 
who have never been trained. Pedagogy, of course, 
has had to go through these stages—the stage of 
mere empiricism and tbe stage of abstract theory 
and unverified hypothesis. Unhappily, its experi- 
ments have to be conducted with precious material. 

Mr. Barnett’s book is an excellent corrective to 
both kinds of aberration—more particularly to those 
of the trained teacher of to-day. Mr. Barnett, it 
may be remarked—though his title-page does not 
say so—obtained high honours at Oxford, was for 
some years the Principal of one of the foremost 
English Training Colleges, and is now an Inspector 
of Schools. He is, therefore, specially qualified to 
know the defects of much current teaching, and he 
tests it by the light of practical common-sense. The 
trained teacher of to-day, especially in primary 
schools, is necessarily to a great extent the creature 
of rules. The pupil teacher has to be mainly recep- 
tive; he cannot have much time or energy left to 
think for himself. The work at the training colleges 
tends to thrust him into a groove, the routine of his 
life afterwards to keep him there. And when a 
Departmental Committee proposes a more liberal 
education for pupil teachers and elementary school- 
masters, the “ voluntary” school managers imme- 
diately protest that they cannot afford anything of 
the sort. But the secondary teacher also is likely 
to be more and more pressed during his (or her) 
training, and to have so much professional work 
afterwards as to be driven to depend overmuch on 
rule and method as the only means of getting 
through. Now, Mr. Barnett recalls the teacher to 
common-sense. Part of his book seems mainly 
addressed to the primary teacher, part is indis- 
pensable to the teacher in higher schools; and the 
whole, we hope, will be read and studied by parents, 
and by those who are likely to be concerned in the 
management of the secondary schools which muni- 
cipal effort will give us by-and-bye. 

To deal in detail with Mr. Barnett’s suggestions 
would require more space than can be given here. 
We are glad to see that he ridicules the abuse of the 
psendo-Socratic method of “eliciting knowledge” from 
the class. To get their attention as a beginning, is 
necessary: but to start a “guessing competition ” 
as to what the teacher is going to talk about, is 
waste of valuable time. Mr. Barnett tells a story of 
a teacher who, starting to give a lesson on marble, 
got from his class the names of various stones— 
including kerbstone, tombstone, and, by association, 
brimstone; and most inspectors could cap the ex- 
perience. It is simpler, after all, to tell the class 
your object than to follow in the steps of a mis- 





apprehended Socrates. On the training of character 
and the physical side of education again, Mr. Barnett 
gives sound advice. Children, happily, are not so 
likely to be stuffed with information as when the 
mind was conceived as “a sheet of white paper” or 
an “empty cabinet”; and though we fear their 
minds are often neglected at home—left to nurses, 
for example, especially as regards morals and religion 
—school can do something to set that right. To use 
their activities without repressing them is, as Mr. 
Barnett puts it, one of the main ends of good train- 
ing; and to this end English games, for the very 
reason that they are less formal than drill and 
“hand-and-eye” teaching, have a special value. 
But the basis of moral training, as Mr. Barnett 
says, must be laid in the home. May parents take 
his words to heart! 

The intellectual side of school life, however, is just 
now the most “actual,” and here also Mr. Barnett 
is most interesting. We cordially agree with his 
claim for the teacher to take part in examinations— 
knowing only too well how the University of 
London, as hitherto constituted, has suffered from 
the presence of examiners who do not know what 
to expect from candidates ; and we heartily endorse 
his deprecation of unnecessary detail—of making 
geography, for instance, a mass of names and 
statistics, and of overloading arithmetic with in- 
tricate problems. We should have wished, by the 
way, that he had been less impartial on the question 
of Euclid; and though we agree in the main with 
his treatment of historical teaching, we think he 
exaggerates the unsuitableness of constitutional 
history for a class. Then, too, though we must 
begin with the ninth century rather than the 
nineteenth, teachers must be much more careful 
than they sometimes are to see that their pupils 
do not approach the nineteenth century with the 
picturesquely militarist Anschauung which is proper 
to the ninth. But perhaps the civic teaching for 
which Mr. Barnett says a good word may counter- 
act this. Yet of the tremendous obstacle to sound 
civic teaching, the general confusedness of British 
local government, he seems to take no account. 
Contrast the fixed Constitutions and the explicable 
systems of America (in most States) and France 
with the medley of authorities in London! 

On language teaching, and on the problem of the 
retention of the classics, Mr. Barnett is, we think, 
most interesting. But if French and German are 
to be taught by the new methods, we suspect that 
the ordinary foreign teacher will be of little use. 
The Frenchman, especially, has too much sense of 
style and has been too pedantically trained to 
tolerate the rough work of the Gouin method. 
The commencement of classical teaching at a later 
age than is customary is, we may note, supported 
by the experience of women’s university colleges, 
and by the results on the career of one most eminent 
scholar, Sir Alfred Milner. 

We cannot conclude without commending Mr. 
Barnett’s criticism on some “science” teaching. 
The exigencies of the work require the teacher to 
demand that the class shall believe a law on the 
faith of one experiment—shall generalise, in short, 
from a single instance. If the experiment miscarries, 
as experiments will, the result is a caricature of 
scientific training. That is one reason for keeping 
in the main to the classical curriculum; and we 
are heartily glad to see that Mr. Barnett extols the 
construing lesson, properly used, as an excellent 
logical discipline. Unfortunately, the pressure of 
examinations rather tends to drive out this method 
in schools, as in lectures for Honour Mods. at Oxford. 
It is to be hoped that here the skilled teachers will 
have their say. But the book is too full to be 
properly criticised in a review. We can only re- 
commend all those who are likely to have to do 
with education, not only teachers, but members of 
county councils or municipal education committees, 
and intelligent parents, to get Mr. Barnett’s book 
and master its teaching themselves. 
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BISHOP CHARLES WORDSWORTH. 
Tue Episcopate or CHARLES WorpswortH. By John 
Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


A BRILLIANT, graceful scholar, a broad and solid 
theologian, a bold, logical, arresting preacher, Charles 
Wordsworth had every claim to biographical com- 
memoration. He partly discharged the task himself 
—in a narrative, published eight years ago, of his 
Harrow, Oxford, Winchester life, full of charm and 
widely read; in a later sketch of his Glenalmond 
wardenship, appealing to a less general audience. 
His nephew, the Bishop of Salisbury, here completes 
the chronicle, depicting his uncle's long episcopal 
career, from his election to the See of St. Andrews in 
1852 until his death in 1892. He justifies his con- 
tinuance of a tale which might seem to have been 
sufficiently told by the ecclesiastical interest attach- 
ing to the Bishop's life-long efforts after reconcilia- 
tion between the Episcopal and the Presbyterian 
Churches. His diocese when he assumed its control 
was not more populous than many an English rural 
village ; Episcopal Churchmen thrcughout the whole 
of Scotland were only 3 per cent. in the popula- 
tion. That one who, as Lord Malmesbury said to 
Lord Derby when they received their honorary 
degrees at Commemoration, “ might have been any- 
thing he pleased,’ might have taken rank with 
men like Gladstone and Hope Scott, Tait and 
Stanley, against whom he successfully measured 
himself in early life; that such a man should 
have descended to the petty fortress and the 
barren strand of a St. Andrews bishopric, has, 
in the face of his youthful promise, been often 
felt to stamp his life with failure. But all who 
realise the Catholic antiquity and the historic 
though faded splendour of the older Church, 
the intellectual vigour, and the profound religious 
influence of Evangelical though divided Presby- 
terianism, must feel that the reunion of these parted 
forces into a single national communion would 
increase immeasurably the effectiveness of Christi- 
anity in the land as a bulwark against moral evil, 
must refuse to stigmatise as frustrate, inoperative, 
ubheroic, a life devoted to an end so fruitful. For 
this the Bishop laboured from the first; straining 
compromise to the extreme limit permitted by his 
scriptural convictions, recognising cordially the 
baptism and ordination of the Presbyterian churches, 
prepared so to temper their acceptance of Episco- 
pacy as to free them from the semblance of humilia- 
tion, soliciting them incessantly with appeals whose 
learning and reasonableness attracted the respect 
and in some measure won the adhesion of men like 
Tulloch, Caird, Macleod, Lee, Bisset. Of course, 
in such a case, behind wise and liberal chieftain- 
ship on both sides is a mass of prejudice strong 
in proportion to its inscience; but that, too, follows 
its leaders in the end: and if ever in years to come 
religious Scotland should once more “be builded 
asacity that is compact together,” men will trace 
its refoundation to the toil which shaped Charles 
Wordsworth’s life, and formed the record graven 
on his tomb. 

His aspirations were impeded at the outset by 
internal Episcopalian divisions. Pusey, Keble, and 
their followers, had seen in the reviving Church of 
Scotland a hunting ground for English Trac- 
tarianism; the clergy of the newly founded St. 
Ninian’s Cathedral in Perth, capturing the aged 
Bishop Torry, Wordsworth’s predecessor, had con- 
stituted themselves a body virtually independent of 
episcopal authority, and had put out a Book of 
Common Prayer differing in a Romeward direction 
both from the English Prayer Book and the Scottish 
Communion Office. Happily the Scottish Church 
possessed, what Anglicans alone in Christendom 
seem to lack, an authoritative and accepted tribunal 
on matters of ritual and doctrine; by a General 
Synod the new Prayer Book was, after a struggle, 
condemned, and the Cathedral statutes were re- 





modelled so as to ensure the proper influence and 
suzerainty of the Bishop. It was a time of general 
soreness and conflict, a time of Gorham judgments, 
Denison indictments, Essays and reviews ; and one 
sees that, though sustained by able coadjutors, it 
was Wordsworth’s manus ad clavum which steered 
the Scottish ark. The details of his seamanship 
have become for the most part obsolete; but the 
attitude of some amongst the English clergy at the 
present moment gives interest to his share in the 
Eucharistic controversy; to the fact that he re- 
pudiated the Objective Presence in the Sacrament, 
disapproved the reservation and adoration of the 
Elements, the presence of non-commuricants, the 
eastward position. The Bishop of Salisbury, him- 
self, unlike most of his busy brethie1 on the 
Bench, a theologian, delineates impartially and 
learnedly the course of these and similar disputes ; 
his habit of interposing his own verdict on questions 
in debate embarrasses perhaps more than it illu- 
minates. Five times in the course of the book he 
thus comes forward as an umpire, making us look 
back perplexed to ascertain whether it be Sarum or 
St. Andrews who is charging us. Wordsworth’s 
gradual triumph over opponents, his sanguine and 
resolute persistency, his consolidated influence and 
authority, the trebling of his flock, the honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends, which surrounded his 
vigorous old age, make pleasant reading in the later 
pages of the book. His name was kept alive in 
England by his Greek grammar, adopted unanimously 
by the headmasters for use in public schools. and by 
a valuable work on “Shakespeare’s Knowledge of 
the Bible,” which has passed through several editions. 
Elected to a fellowship of Winchester in 1871, he 
recovered academical standing, and was relieved 
from anxiety as to the maintenance of his large 
family. He filled, sometimes, the Oxford University 
pulpit, adding always to the Bidding Prayer a 
petition for the “ faithful and persecuted Church of 
Scotland”; took part in the revision of the New 
Testament, attended the Lambeth Conference of 
1888. A welcome closing chapter embalms many of 
his Latin epigrams and versiculi not quoted in his 
Annals; the ponderousness attaching to the English 
composition of all the Wordsworths giving way 
to grace and lightness in the classical tongue 
which was his true vernacular. Of the two 
portraits in the book we cannot speak with praise, 
they fail altogether to present him; nor does 
the facsimile signature to the first do justice 
to his singularly beautiful handwriting; we hoped 
to have seen at one end the Richmond likeness 
of 1845, at the other the forcible and characteristic 
photograph taken in 1890. 





THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISH BOROUGH. 


ReEcoRDS OF THE BorRouGH OF LEICESTER. Edited by 
Mary Bateson. Cambridge: The University Press. 


MEDLEVAL development in England progressed on 
two parallel lines—the emancipation of agrarian 
tenants, the self-government of urban craftsmen: 
with the second of these we are here concerned, 
In earliest times the town was part of the country ; 
dwellers clustering on riverside or seaport ranked 
socially and civilly with the scattered rural home- 
steads. The Danish conquest first subjected the 
towns to earls, or thegns, while under Norman 
dominion they became royal demesnes, or were 
granted by the king to some great lord; their rents 
collected, laws administered, services enforced by 
the master’s reeve, or steward. Their gradual 
transition from pure serfage to comparative freedom 
is roughly but graphically indicated in Green’s 
History. We see there how charter after charter 
was conceded, liberating from the feudal incidents 
at first imposed; how immunities and privileges 
were purchased from a needy lord, vexatious services 
slipped into gradual disuse, the lord’s reeve yielded 
to the community’s mayor or bailiff as executive of 
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government and justice; how trade came to be 
controlled by Merchant Gilds, themselves sup- 
planted later by the more popular Craft Gilds; 
until by the middle of the fourteenth century, 
England’s golden age, king, baron, abbot, have 
become mere tutelary superiors to be recognised 
by occasional compliments or presents; the muni- 
cipal reform of the nineteenth century anticipated, 
democratic autonomy established in every borough. 
These priceless records of civic history exist in the 
archives of many an English town, preserved with 
tolerable care, but unarranged, unprinted, in- 
accessible to the general student. By this publica- 
tion of its charters, rolls, releases and accounts the 
municipality of Leicester earns our warmest grati- 
tude, not less for the example which it sets than 
for the boon which it conveys. 

The Records here transcribed cover a period of 
two centuries, from the accession of Henry I. to the 
close of Edward IL.’s reign, leaving, we may hope, to 
a future volume the annals of more established and 
to most of us more familiar times. The Charters 
are in the original Latir or Norman French; the 
Town Clerk's minutes are in Latin, not of a classical 
sort ; translations with brief but valuable notes are 
added. The ec‘tor contributes a lengthy Introduc- 
tion, not always luminous in arrangement or 
popular in style, but laboriously and faithfully 
weaving into a sequent narrative the disconnected 
scrappiness of the clerk’s official notes. The opening 
pages exhibit the borough, with the exception of a 
small part enfeoffed to the Bishop of Lincoln, as 
held in demesne by Robert of Meulan, Earl of 
Leicester. To him the king had parted with all his 
burghal rights, though with power to resume them 
should the reigning earl become disloyal. This 
happened once or twice, happened finally on the 
great Earl Simon's death, when the burgesses 
gradually bought their freedom from the king till 
the town drew near to the condition of a free 
borough in pre-Danish times. But before the time 
of Simon important approaches to emancipation 
had been achieved. Agricultural services, payments 
of rents and govel pence or house tax are remitted, 
manorial claims are conceded, judicial compurgation 
replaces trial by battle, the Firma Burgi, or right 
to farm the town revenues, is obtained. Side by 
side with these reliefs grow up the liberties of the 
Merchant Gilds. We find the Gildsmen entering on 
their privileges through payment or by claim of 
heredity ; free of tolls, owning monopoly of sales 
within the town, checking undue competition, en- 
forcing honest payments and genuine wares, assem- 
bled in their “morning speech” or Parliament to 
adjudicate quarrels, audit accounts, inflict punish- 
ment by fine, by banishment, by death. 

Passing from the Introduction to the text, we are 
arrested by countless points of interest. The names 
are curious: Ralph Bonus the Good, John Ruffe the 
Red, Alicia le Cras the Fat, Roger the Palmer, 
John Marwe the Delicate (O.E. mearu), Walter 
Wyrly the Virile or Manly, Will Suart the Swarthy, 
Hugo Blecstere the Bleacher. We have Daunsel 
(dominicellos) for young gentleman; etymologies 
flashing out in quietus for quit or released, placitum 
for plea, ferrator for farrier, cuvata cerevisie, a cask- 
ful (Fr. cuvé) of beer. Offenders are arraigned and 
tried for broken law; Roger Aldith for working bad 
wool along with good into a blanket ; Juliana at the 
Hall for sprinkling her wool with sand ; others for 
blackening cloth with madder, for regrating, for 
tendering false samples, for dealing with non-gilds- 
men, for abusive language, for buying fabrics with- 
out tronage or weighing fee. When a man is 
charged, he may plead Guilty and put himself on the 
mercy of the Court, or he may say Therthutnay, 
Thwait-nay, or Not Guilty; but unless this plea is 
promptly entered he becomes Swarless (not plead- 
ing), and judgment goes against him by default. 
Punishments are commonly by fines, with distraint 
of goods if the money is not paid at once, sometimes 
by expulsion from the borough, but a proved case of 








robbery seems to be always visited with death. The 
Lord King (Edward I.) halts at Leicester on his way 
from Scotland ; presents amounting to £8 18s. 9d. are 
distributed. Trespass is done to a Lady Rohesia 
Doyli, the damages assessed at £35 9s. 7d. Both 
these charges are defrayed by a tallage on the 
burgesses, whose names with the sums paid by each 
are entered. The Mayor riding to London on busi- 
ness of the burgh is handsomely equipped out of the 
common purse. A messenger coming to announce 
the Countess of Leicester's pregnancy receives two 
shillings as a compliment. Incidentally we learn 
much of prices and of wages. Wine is fivepence, 
beer three farthings a gallon ; oats fetch two shillings 
and eightpence a quarter; a carcase of beef costs 
from ten to fifteen shillings, a pig four shillings, a 
goose or capon sixpence, a calf eighteenpence, a kid 
one shilling, a pickerel one and fourpence, a salmon, 
weight not given, from three to four shillings. 
Cotton wool is fivepence a pound, a pair of hose a 
shilling, sugar fivepence a quarter, lime one and 
tenpence a cartload. A favourite sweetmeat is 
“galentine,’ made of the Cyperus longus, Tenny- 
son’s galingale; another is sucr’ plait’ (pulled or 
barley sugar), for which is charged fivepence, while 
crem et streberiis (strawberries and cream) cost 
twopence. A mason and two helpers receive six- 
pence a day between them, a labourer one penny 
with beer, a carpenter threepence, a cart to carry 
sand is hired for tenpence. The pages become 
strangely fascinating as we pore over their crabbed 
items. We are transported into the times which 
they commemorate, are present at morning speech 
and ale feast, witness the pleas of aliby, the pledging 
of amends, the acquittance by compurgation, the 
tallies broken on receipt of debt; we revel in the 
free, healthy, socialistic life which every transaction 
paints, in the well-weighed, equitable, popular 
justice, as of an Athenian dikasterion, a Saxon folk- 
moot, a free Italian town. The volume is decorated 
with photographs of the finely-engrossed charters 
granted by Earl Robert, with fragments of an earliest 
gild roll showing the clerk’s erasures, and of the 
Portman moot, or Burghal Court roll. A slight 
preface from the pen of “M. London” stamps our 
historian bishop’s imprimatur on a book which he 
does not appear to have read. A fuller glossary 
and a more general index would relieve occasional 
exasperation. 


POOR-LAW PROBLEMS. 


Our TREATMENT OF THE Poor. By W. Chance, M.A. 
London : P. §. King & Son. 


THE volume before us is a very able and, for the 
most part, a convincing plea for a rational con- 
servatism in the matter of poor relief. Mr. Chance 
fears, with excellent reason, that a wave of senti- 
ment is passing over the nation, which will act on 
the relief of the poor only less harmfully than the 
similar wave which (along with other causes) pro- 
duced the terrible state of things which was cured 
in 1834. Now that the work of relief is, or may be, 
directed by the will of the democracy, he fears that 
this sentiment may become so effective as to in- 
crease pauperism again. He quotes with approval 
Fawcett’s saying, ‘You may have as many paupers 
as you like to pay for,’ and he pleads for keeping 
down the number as far as possible by a strict 
administration of outdoor relief. The first paper 
in the volume exemplifies the method by a descrip- 
tion of the policy of the Atcham Union, which 
includes Shrewsbury, and which is the only Union 
in the country that has had a consistent policy of 
administration for sixty years past. That policy is 
extremely instructive, though we cannot find space to 
describe it here. But it may be said that it treats out- 
door relief as something essentially exceptional and 
temporary, and keeps down pauperism by a strict 
application of “the workhouse test,” which very 
commonly compels the relatives of the applicant 
to do their duty in supporting him. Liberal outdoor 
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relief, Mr. Chance points out, tends to keep down 
wages, or rather supplementary earnings; and it 
was actually found in the Bradfield Union that 
a stricter policy in granting it raised charwomen’s 
wages sixpence a day. And it tends to raise rents 
by keeping up the demand for cottages; so that the 
very worst cottages are actually kept in existence 
because the outdoor paupers can just afford them. 
Indeed, he maintains that it is a cruel system; 
for, apart from the stimulus that it gives 
to pauperism, it is never adequate and always 
variable. Financially, too, the contrast of strict 
and lax administration is striking, as Mr. Chance 
shows in his comparison between the Atcham 
and Exeter Unions, drawn for the benefit of the 
ratepayers in the latter. Exeter is lax, Atcham 
strict; the cost in the latter, per head, is less than 
half that in the former, the proportion of pauperism 
to population is 37 per thousand in Exeter and 10°3 
per thousand in Atcham. Yet circumstances on the 
whole favour Exeter rather than Atcham. Ad- 
ministration in Poor Law matters is everything ; and, 
pauperism having steadily diminished during the 
last fifty years, it is eminently undesirable to check 
the process. But public charity ought to be sup- 
plemented by a regular organisation of private 
charity in every parish, on the lines, we infer, 
suggested by the Charity Organisation Society. 
Quite so; but will religious differences, and the 
competition of professional charitable workers, per- 
mit anything of the kind—even supposing outdoor 
relief cut down to its lowest point ? 

Mr. Chance’s views naturally bias him « priori 
against Old Age Pensions, which he regards merely 
as a form of poor relief with a different and less 
effective administration and under a different name. 
We need not follow him through his examination of 
the “universal” schemes; but we thank him for 
summarising once more the objections to them. 
And in regard to the schemes for assisting self-help 
—in other words, for co-operating with the Friendly 
Societies—he insists strongly on the dangers of 
bringing the Friendly Societies into close connection 
with the State, or on weakening the motives for 
insurance by supplementing its result from State 
funds. The result may be that the insurer will 
insure for less than his real needs, and look to the 
State to make up the difference. 

In the last chapter of the book Mr. Chance will, 
perhaps, be found less convincing. He stands up for 
workhouse and pauper schools—not, indeed, when 
they are so huge as the Banstead schools, but within 
moderate bounds. He does not believe they infect 
children with a “pauper taint’ or make them in- 
effective in practical life; in fact, he produces 
evidence to the contrary; and while he does not 
condemn any system, he lets it be seen that he has 
no very favourable view of the boarding-out plan. 

“Tt all depends on the administration.” This is 
the conclusion of the whole matter as presented to 
us by Mr. Chance’s book. And therefore those who 
administer the Poor Law will do well to study his 
forcible arguments in favour of a merciful and 
intelligent strictness, and the facts and figures with 
which he so ably backs these arguments up. 


A MINOR CHARACTER. 


PreRS GAVESTON: A CHAPTER OF EaRLY CONSTITUTIONAL 
History. By Walter Phelps Dodge. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 

Mr. DopGe not inaptly calls his work “a footnote to 

history.” Of course the phrase is after Stevenson, 

and, like others of Stevenson's phrases, it is already 
classic. How well it denotes the elucidation of an 
obscure character or event. Such footnotes are 
becoming more and more frequent: the highways, 
and even byeways, of history are so well explored 
that he must be very learned or very able, or, at 
any rate, very daring, who ventures to discuss 
anew any considerable period; but you can still so 





pleasantly and profitably turn the light of research 
on some obscure spot that the muse of history smiles 
on your labours. And just as footnotes are now 
and again the most interesting parts of a book, so 
sketches like this have the personal interest which 
makes them read like romance or (shall we say ?) 
gossip. Our own time has made such _ studies 
possible. Records of all sorts have been catalogued, 
summarised, indexed, printed, and thus a vast 
amount of new information is available for the study 
of the past. Mr. Dodge has used his material well, 
and we have a sketch always readable and some- 
times instructive. History has treated Gaveston 
and his master very badly. If unfairly done to 
death, yet they substantially deserved what they 
got. So runs the common view. Now this is not 
Mr. Dodge's belief. Perhaps he is bitten by the 
modern mania for whitewashing the black sheep of 
history, but he has many facts to urge in mitigation 
of too harsh a judgment. The peculiar tragedy of 
this Gaveston business is that master and man 
ruined one another. The favour of Edward but 
hurried Gaveston along the path to destruction. The 
influence of Gaveston made Edward more wasteful, 
stubborn, and perverse than ever. Now Edward 
certainly was not so bad as he was painted ; he came 
after an exceptionally strong king, and his weakness 
showed worse by contrast. He was given to the 
society of the baser sort, but this might have made 
him popular in a freer age; so might his fondness 
for all sorts of animals and his delight in the 
mechanical arts. One comical touch may be noted. 
In the Scotch campaign, 1302-3, Edward, then Prince 
of Wales, took a favourite lion with him. The 
travelling expenses of the beast were 10d. a day, 
its food 4d., and the wages of its keeper 2d. The 
Prince’s daily offering for religious purposes was 
only one penny! 

Gaveston’s father was a Gascon gentleman in the 
service of Edward I. Piers himself made one of the 
household of the Prince of Wales when the future 
king was about thirteen. Edward I. noted the close 
intimacy of the two boys, and thought it so hurtful 
that he banished Piers from the kingdom, and on his 
very death-bed he cursed his son if he restored him. 
But the breath was no sooner out of the old king’s 
body than the favourite was recalled, and began to 
swagger in the most extravagant fashion. He seems 
in calm moments to have realised his dangerous 
position, since he sent much treasure to Gascony to 
be laid up against possible dark days, but his pride 
and arrogance were too strong even for himself. 
Not merely did he lord it over the old nobility, but 
he was so imprudent as to nickname them in bitter 
scorn. One was “the buffoon”; another, from his 
supposed Semitic cast of countenance, was “Joseph 
the Jew”; another, from his complexion, was “ the 
black dog.” Honours were heaped upon him by his 
foolish patron. He was made Earl of Cornwall, and 
his splendour at the coronation outshone that of the 
native-born nobles. Then the popular and aristo- 
cratic discontent became so great that it was neces- 
sary to send the favourite into gilded exile as Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Here his administration was 
@ great success; he ruled the English territory 
admirably and yet was popular with the natives. 
Mr. Dodge seems somewhat at a loss to account 
sufficiently for this. Was it not a question of sym- 
pathy? His extravagance, his wit, his daring, if, in 
truth, Gascon, were no less Irish. But the king pined 
for him, and he, no doubt, was anxious to exchange 
London for Dubiin. In the summer of 1309 he was 
back again, holding his head as high as ever. How 
the Lords Ordainers were appointed, how the govern- 
ment of the country passed into their hands for the 
time, is a matter of general history. Part of their 
work was another banishment for Gaveston, but 
within a month he returned, but this was his last 
return. The barons rose in revolt. Gaveston was 
taken in and with Scarborough Castle. His fate for 
a little hung doubtful, but on the 19th June, 1312, 
the barons “had him beheaded by a Welshman of 
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savage demeanour.” After all, his meteor-like career 
had no real influence on the development of the 
nation. He was gifted, but he was not serious. Had 
he been a better man it might have been worse for 
the English nation. 


AN UNNECESSARY BOOK. 
Suort Stupres ON ViTaL SuBsects, By the Rev. P. W. 
de Quetteville, M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 


Ir is the legal mind, according to an acute observer, 
which delights itself in “illustrating the obvious, 
explaining the evident, and expatiating on the 
commonplace.” But otkers will merit the characteri- 
sation as long as books of this kind issue from the 
Press. Some day a clear understanding will be 
demanded and arrived at about the publication of 
sermons. It should be possible, for instance, to 
define for the guidance of publishers and clergymen, 
under what circumstances volumes of sermons may 
legitimately be published: what kind of sermons 
should be published in fugitive form only, and what 
collected into book form. “I wish you to select for 
publication twelve of my sermons that you think will 
do me least discredit,” said Bishop Barrington to his 
secretary, Philpotts, afterwards Bishop of Exeter. 
The sermons were duly chosen. “ Do you think that 
these will do me credit?" his Lordship asked. “I 
prefer, my Lord,” answered the courageous secretary, 
“to adhere to your Lordship’s former expression.” 
And the sermons were not published. “Publish 
nothing,” said Jowett to Professor Campbell, his 
biographer, “ that is not quite good. Don’t be moved 
by people’s opinion.” Both men recognised that no 
man should judge his own work in the matter of 
sermons, and that when publication is in view there 
must be some censorship either public or private. 
It would be a vast saving of trouble to authors 
and printers and readers if this were more generally 
recognised. 

It should, further, be established as an in- 
variable rule that a volume of sermons ought to 
have some object in view, and that it should not be 
published unless it actually contributes in some way 
to the object defined. In case of the death of a 
famous or much-loved preacher, a volume of miscel- 
laneous memorial sermons is admissible to circulate 
amongst friends who wish to keep green a stimulating 
or gracious memory. Expository sermons like those of 
Dr. Maclaren or Professor Elmslie, which dig below 
the surface and tap the deeper wells of spiritual 
refreshment, are always welcome. A man may 
publish theological sermons which set old doctrines 
in a new light, as many of Liddon’s or Dale’s sermons 
succeed in doing. If a man has a special heresy, or 
a prophetic burden which he feels to be laid upon 
him, there is no reason why he should not publish a 
volume of sermons that others may have an oppor- 
tunity of judging its worth. 

But it ought to be clearly understood that 
nothing is to be gained by the publication of sermons 
which “illustrate the obvious, explain the evident, 
and expatiate on the commonplace.” It may be 
necessary that such sermons should be preached. 
No doubt it is so. The Alpine guide—whom Ruskin 
chose as the nearest analogue of the preacher—who 
is to guide to the heights of holiness, must traverse 
the low-lying paths at the mountain foot as well as 
the pinnacles at the top. But he must not allow 
himself to be induced by admiring friends to publish 
& special guide, or an account of his adventures 
within 200 feet of the flat level. St. Paul’s canon 
still holds good: “If anyone hath a psalm, hath a 
teaching, hath a revelation, hath a tongue, hath an 
interpretation, let him make it known, and all 
things shall be done unto edifying.” 

Mr. de Quetteville’s book does not satisfy this 
canon. The preface declares that “it is the design 
of this volume to give a foremost place to those 
springs of ethical activity which constitute the rule 
of life, and whose impairment is succeeded by 





individual and national declension.” His book has the 
merit of being obviously sincere. He has evidently 
declared only such things as he has verified in his 
own experience and consciousness. But it would be 
a very optimistic view of the book which could hope 
that it would touch any but the most superficial 
“ springs of ethical activity.” It does not get below 
the surface rivulets easily deflected from one course 
to another. 

The sermons have good titles, but the titles are 
anything but an indication of their contents. There 
is no illuminating exegesis of the texts from which 
the sermons start. There is an obvious failure to 
realise the spiritual background of New-Testament 
history. St. Paul, for instance, is represented as 
giving way and submitting himself to the will of a 
dead person. No cruder misrepresentation of the 
Apostle of the Living Christ could be put into words, 
The net teaching of the book is contained in a series 
of ominous platitudes: “It is a good resolve to 
triumph over the baseness besetting our human 
nature,” “Selfishness deteriorates human nature,” 
“Charity begins at home,” “Obtrusive demeanour 
contradicts the happy reputation of good breeding,” 
“Even civilisation brings dangers in its train,” 
“Mere profession may be deceptive,’ ‘ Orthodoxy 
of belief is possible without orthodoxy of conduct.” 
There is a little about a great many things in the 
volume, and a good deal of right feeling is expressed 
about most of them. Probably every one of these 
sermons did good when it was first spoken and 
heard. Certainly there is not one which is not 
capable of doing good. But a sermon should be 
something more than a Spectator article turned 
into pulpit phraseology and read to a congregation. 
If it is not more, there is no reason why people 
should not prefer The Spectator—or as things are 
now, THE SPEAKER—at home. There is an older 
Puritan conception of the sermon which conceives 
preaching to be an energy of the soul which brings 
men into the presence of God and brings God into 
conscious relationship with the hearts of men. 
Experience goes to show that it is that kind of 
sermon which touches the “springs of ethical 
activity.” It is certainly always welcome, even at 
second hand in printed form. But this book makes 
it clear that there are a great many sermons good 
enough to hear, which are not good enough for 
publication. 


FICTION. 


Tue Krne’s Mrrror. By Anthony Hope. London: 
Methuen & Co. 

THe Perits or JosepHtne. By Lorl Ernest Hamilton. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

TuroucH Unseen Patus. By Kathleen Elizabeth Harrison. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


We are indebted to Mr. Anthony Hope for many 
admirable stories, but we do not think that he has 
ever presented us before with so artistic a piece of 
work as “ The King’s Mirror.” It is almost audacious 
for a writer of fiction to personate sovereignty on 
its inner side, and to give us not merely the pic- 
turesque outward aspect of a king's life, but the 
secret communings of his heart and his own personal 
outlook upon a world in which he plays so prominent 
a part. This is what Mr. Hope has done in “ The 
King’s Mirror.” It purports to be the story of the 
life of the monarch of a certain European State as 
told by himself. Mr. Hope, in certain earlier books 
of his, and notably in “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” has 
shown us that he can find the man under the king’s 
robes, and has done almost as much as the photo- 
grapher himself to convince the world that royalty 
is, after all, very human. It is the human side of 
King Augustine’s nature that is set before us in this 
story. The boyhood of the monarch is admirably 
told, but then even the most fastidious will admit 
that boys, even when they are kings, cannot differ 
greatly from their fellows in age. It is when the 
king arrives at manhood, and enters upon all his 
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duties as monarch, that the delicate skill of the 
writer is taxed to the uttermost by the task he 
has undertaken. But Mr. Hope's tact and artistic 
skill never seem to fail him. With great felicity he 
makes his king in his autobiography drop all refer- 
ence to the everyday ceremonial of his court. We 
have no pomp of heralds and grooms parading itself 
in these pages. The king evidently regards the 
courtly pageant as a matter of course, and ignores 
it in telling the story of his life. This happy stroke 
on the part of the author brings us nearer to the 
mere humanity of King Augustine, and gives his 
tale an air of verisimilitude that would have been 
lacking otherwise. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that Augustine has not a full sense of his 
kingly dignity as well as of his responsibility. He 
can remember both when he pleases, though, as a 
rule, he prefers to regard himself as an ordinary 
man. The plot of the story is not exciting. No 
great tragedy chequers the king’s life, but he has to 
face the temptations and disappointments that are 
common to his race, and to see the music of his life 
beaten out by the successive blows of an everyday 
fate. He ioves a beautiful woman, and she is willing 
to surrender herself to him, but at the very moment 
when he would have secured her, stern duty steps in 
and compels him to relinquish the prize which he 
had been so eager to win. He is drawn into the 
pursuit of pleasure by another woman, who seems to 
be the very embodiment of the Flesh, and in his 
amour with Coralie the singer he has to learn that 
in love even kingship may not count for much. 
Finally, he has to make a marriage, not of incli- 
nation, but of duty, with a beautiful girl who, 
from her nursery onwards, has been taught to 
regard him as her inevitable fate. Some of the 
most brilliant passages of a brilliantly clever book 
are those in which we see the king conscientiously 
striving to awaken love, not only in the heart of 
his destined wife, but in his own. The story, which 
ends on the day of his marriage, leaves him under 
the conviction that he has failed in both cases, but 
the onlooker, seeing more of the game than the 
king himself does, is of a different opinion, and 
anticipates for his majesty a much brighter future 
than he himself looks forward to. Mr. Hope has, 
we think, achieved another tour de force not unlike 
that which made his story called “ The God in the 
Car” so memorable. He has made the innermost 
life of a king a reality to his readers, and by many 
a dexterous touch has made the true meaning and 
limitations of a monarch’s lot apparent to the 
world. It is hardly necessary to say that he does 
not make that lot one that need be envied by 
mortals of more humble station. 

The heroine of “ The Perils of Josephine” was a 
young lady who was the victim of a series of perse- 
cutions almost as terrible and as undeserved as 
those endured by Captain Dreyfus himself. Brought 
up in comparative poverty and ignorance of the 
world by two maiden aunts residing in the dull 
town of Chelmsford, she was suddenly claimed, on 
approaching her twenty-first year, by her dead 
father’s only brother, a squire of vast wealth in the 
South of England. Josephine, though she loved her old 
aunts, felt wildly elated at the prospect of returning 
to the easy, and at times brilliant, life of the 
social circle into which she was born but from 
which she had been driven as a child. It was 
with the high spirits of a school-girl escaping for 
the holidays that she journeyed from Chelmsford 
to Selworth, the home of her uncle, Squire de 
Metrier. She remembered the place as a child, and, 
above all, she remembered one delightful old tree 
in the park, a pollard beech, in which she and her 
cousins had played as children, and indulged in 
those glorious daydreams which inevitably follow 
the first perusal of “Robinson Crusoe.” Nor did 
her reception by the members of her uncle's 
family in any way lessen her gaiety. In spite of the 
fact that for twelve or fourteen years they had 
ignored her very existence, they now received her as 





the dearest of friends and relatives, whilst Norman 
de Metrier, the heir to the estates, instantly began 
to make love to her. But alas! for the deceitfulness 
of appearances. Poor Josephine owed nothing in 
reality to the kindness of her uncle and the other 
members of his family. The truth was that she 
was the rightful owner of Selworth, and the victim 
of a life-long fraud. It was not affection, but 
terror at the thought of the possible exposure 
of that fraud, which led her uncle to lavish so 
much apparent kindness upon her. For his 
own part, what he most heartily desired was 
her sudden and violent death. When we state 
that Selworth was an immense old house, with 
haunted chambers, panelled walls, secret doors and 
passages; that it possessed a stable in which at 
least one beautiful horse was to be found to ride 
which was almost certain death; and that it was 
surrounded by a great park duly supplied with 
wood and water, the reader will understand that 
Squire de Metrier was not without the means of 
realising his heart-felt desire. Moreover, he had an 
accomplice, a very wicked Roman Catholic priest, 
who sang like an angel, but was cursed with the 
heart of a devil, and who was resolved that the Sel- 
worth estate should never revert to its true owner. 
Priest and squire between them led poor Josephine 
a terrible life, and as we read the gruesome tale we 
wonder how she ever escaped the perils which en- 
compassed her during her sojourn at Selworth. She 
did escape, however, and lived to tell the thrilling 
story which is now offered to us by Lord Ernest 
Hamilton. Wedonot think “The Perils of Josephine” 
so good as “ The Mawkin of the Flow”; but as a 
piece of sheer melodrama of the modern kind it has 
distinct merits, and will please readers who are fond 
of fiction of this class. 

Not often have we encountered a feebler or more 
inconsequent tale than that which is unfolded by 
Miss K. E. Harrison in “Through Unseen Paths.” 
Alike in plot and execution, it savours of sheer melo- 
drama, while the character-drawing is woodenly 
conventional, and the dialogue full of weak senti 
mentality. The heroine is one Eve Grazeleigh, the 
only child of a runaway couple whose romantic 
marriage has ended in weary disillusion. Eve's 
mother is the daughter of a wealthy squire, who 
has cast her off with stubborn pride upon her elope- 
ment with his baiiiff's son; and such plot as 
“Through Unseen Paths” can boast of is concerned 
with tracing the development of a reconciliation 
between the old squire and his unhappy daughter 
by means of Eve's intervention. The book is 
eminently harmless, but beyond that negative virtue 
it is difficult to discover any merit in it, since it 
possesses no trace of literary qualities, no suggestion 
of dormant abilities. In point of fact, the story 
ig singularly dull. 


IRISH REPRISALS. 
Tue Orations or Cicero aGarnst CaTrtine. Edited by Charles Haines 
Keene, M.A. (Latin Classics.) London: Blackie & Son. 
Tue Opes or Horace. Book II. Edited by Stephen Gwynn, M.A. 
(Latin Classics.) London: Blackie & Son. 
THESE two masterpieces of Latin literature are both edited by 
Irishmen, under the general supervision of the chief editor of 
the series, Professor Tyrrell, of the Dublin University, who is 
also a distinguished son of Erin. From the foundation of the 
Dublin University, classical education in Ireland has been 
hitherto almost entirely indebted to English scholars, who have 
edited the Latin and Greek classics read at school and at college. 
The present essay of Irish scholars to meet the higher educa- 
tional requirements of their own country and even of England, 
naturally recalls to the mind the historical fact that long 
centuries ago Irish scholars enjoyed a European reputation, and 
contributed very largely to the civilisation and the education of 
England, especially in the more northern counties. A critical 
examination of Professor Keene’s “ Catiline,” and of Mr. Gwynn’s 
“ Horace ” (Bk. 11.), will show that these editions are equal, and 
in some points superior, to the best and most scholarly 


editions of the same classical works edited by English scholars. 

Professor Keene’s edition of Cicero’s Orations against 
Catiline is furnished with an excellent introduction, which deals 
tersely but fully with the life and times cf Cicero, his works, 
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and especially with Catiline and his conspiracy. Amongst its 
chief merits may be mentioned its discussion of the action taken 
hy Cicero, as Consul, from a constitutional standpoint, and also 
the contrast drawn by the Professor between ancient and modern 
manners in public speakers. ‘In conclusion,” writes the 
Professor, ‘‘a point may be noticed that cannot fail to strike 
the reader of the Catiline Orations as showing how different 
was the standard of good taste in the age of Cicero from that 
which now prevails, namely, the unlimited licence allowed to a 
speaker in abusing his adversary and praising himself. What 
ridicule would a speaker now bring on himself who ventured to 
pronounce, with however entire justification in facts, such a 
panegyrie on his own achievement as Cicero utters in Iv. 10! 
The unlimited vituperation of an antagonist may, indeed, easily 
he paralleled from the speeches of modern parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, both inside and outside the House, but it is rarely 
heard from the lips of a responsible Minister; and it must be 
remembered that Cicero was consuland presiding magistrate when 
in the Senate he delivered, in the very presence of Catiline him- 
self, the invective contained in the First Catiline Oration. The 
sting of that great speech no doubt lay in the undeniable truth 
of the charge of treason, but the orator does not confine himself 
to such public grounds of accusation, but, in the plainest 
language, brings the most revolting charges against the private 
life of the person he is assailing.” The “notes” are models of 
careful annotation. Grammatical difficulties are well explained, 
as well as historical and other allusions. Instructive com- 
parisons are often drawn between Greek and Latin phraseology, 
and the renderings are especially excellent, taken as a whole, 
and far superior to those found in other editions, Cicero's 
alliterations are well rendered by the editor, who, for instance, 
for “opera furti fidelique,” gives us “help strong and 
steady.” The precise foree of synonymous words, and of 
frequentative and complex verbs is well expressed in the render- 
ings. We cannot, however, accept “blunted” as the best 
rendering of rettudimus (gladios), in preference to “ struck” or 
‘** beaten back,” nor can we agree with the editor that “the 
latter meaning is expressed by the following dejecimus, “ struck 
down.” The closing pages of this excellent work are occupied 
with a series of useful exercises and a copious vocabulary. 

Mr. Gwyun's Second Book of Horace’s Odes is well 
worthy of his reputation as a scholar. The critical remarks in 
the introduction, on Horace and his works, with few exceptions, 
are noticeable for freshness and sound judgment. He well 
observes that “no great writer was ever less original than 
Horace,” and that “friendship and patriotism inspire what- 
ever is best in his Odes, apart from the mere charm of 
expression,” and that the poet owes “his place, not to the 
matter, but to the form of his work.” Exception, however, 
must be taken to the limited statement that ‘‘ Horace appeals to 
mankind as a poet and a moralist,” which clearly excludes the 
Ars Poetica, in which the poet plays the part of a critic with 
more success than he ever played the part of a moralist. Nor 
ean we exclude “passion” from the poetry of Horace, if the 
tender emotion of pathos may be so termed, when we recall the 
touching lines on his beloved Cinera, and his prophetic and 
pathetic lines on the doom of death which awaited him if he 
lost his dear Maecenas. The notes are remarkable for many 
felicities of translation, for apt illustrations from other poets, 
and for the scholarly solution of difficulties in the text. Ina 
few cases, however, a more literal rendering would do more 
justice to Horace than the version adopted. For “ Oreus who 
gives no reprieve’ (Orci nil miserantes), we prefer “ Oreus who 
feels no pity,” and for “ obligatam dapem” we prefer “ the feast 
you are bound (to give),” rather than “ the feast you vowed.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Dr. MAITLAND, who at the beginning of the Queen's reign was 
appointed by Archbishop Howley Librarian at Lambeth Palace, 
was one of the most scholarly and dispassionate students of 
the Reformation in England during the present century. 
He was a man not merely of wide but of exact acquirements : 
he was a Fellow of the Royal Society, as well as a Doctor of 
Divinity, and in an age of heated ecclesiastical strife he went 
behind ex-parte statements to the original materials of history, 
and interpreted them with judicial care, though sometimes his 
historical scepticism, it has since been shown, went too far. 








* Essays ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION IN ENG- 
LAND. By the late Samuel R. Maitland, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
With an Introduction by Arthur W. Hutton, M.A. London and 
New York: John Lane. 

Riptne Recottections. By G. J. Whyte-Melville, Author of “ Market 
Harborough,’’ ete. Illustrated. London, New York and Mel- 
bourne: Ward, Lock & Co. 

Tue Story oF THE AvusTRALIaAN BusHRANGERS. By George E. Boxall. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Tre Works or SHakesPpEaRE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. H. Herford, Litt.D. In ten vols. Volume VIII. (The 
Eversley Shakespeare.) London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

THe Temptz. By George Herbert. With Notes and Introduction by 

C. 8. Gibson, D.D. (The Library of Devotion.) London : 
Methuen & Co, 





The grounds of controversy have altered somewhat since Dr 
Maitland’s essays were published in 1849, but Mr. Hutton is 
right in thinking that this is a volume which, in spite of limita- 
tions in certain directions, is not likely to grow obsolete—a 
statement of the case, in fact, which no one who really desires to 
understand the inuer history of the Reformation can afford to 
leave unmastered. Mr. Hutton claims that Dr. Maitland makes 
the Reformation live before our eyes, and this he largely aceom- 
plished by giving the exact words of conferences and letters and 
leaving them to speak for themselves, In this way he made 
havoc of many Anglican traditions which now seem once more 
to be lifting up their heads. “It is a grave matter,” claims 
Mr. Hutton, “that some thousands of religious teachers 
throughout the country—men whose position demands that their 
utterances should be treated with respect by those to whom they 
speak—should, in the interests of a quite modern conception of 
what the Church of England really is, be now insisting on a 
minimising account of what happened at the Reformation such 
as no historian would accept as even nearly accurate. And the 
gravity lies, not in the mere holding of a mistaken estimate, but 
in the proceedings which are based thereupon.” It only remains 
for us to add that the text is given precisely as Dr. Maitland 
left it, apart from the correction of a few obvious misprints, and 
the addition of a luminous introduction by Mr. Hutton, which is 
partly critical and partly biographical, and entirely frank and 
tair-minded. 

It is more than twenty years now since Whyte-Melville died. 
Few men understood country-house life in England better, or 
could more perfectly describe the delights of a canter across 
country, or the excitement of a bold leap either after a fox, or 
in a steeplechase when the pace was fast and furious. Educated 
at Eton, an officer in the Coldstream Guards, a member of one 
of the old county families of Scotland, he knew the life he 
depicted in the most breezy set of novels in existence. The 
riding recollections of such a man possess an authority 
which cannot be claimed by most books of gossip about the 
horse and his rider. Captain Whyte-Melville has much to say 
in these pages about the use of the bridle, the abuse of the 
spur, the power of kindness, and the limits of coercion in the 
training of young colts for the hunting field. A man must 
remember that a horse is always shy of acquaintances, but 
genial with friends. The manner in which he will respond to 
kindness is best stated in the author's ownwords. “Ina month 
or six weeks he will come to your call, and follow you about 
like a dog. Soon he will let you lift his feet, handle him, pul} 
his tail, and lean your weight on any part of his body without 
alarm or resentment. Wher thoroughly familiar with your face, 
your voice, and the motions of your limbs, you may back him 
with perfect safety, and he will move as soberly under you in 
any a to which he is accustomed as the oldest horse in your 
stable. I recollect one morning riding to covert with a Dorset- 
shire farmer whose horses, bred at home, were celebrated as 
timber-jumpers even in that most timber-jumping of countries, 
I asked him » w they arrived at this proficiency without break- 
ing somebody's neck, and he imparted his plan. The colt, it 
seemed, ran loose from a yearling in the owner's straw yard, 
but fed in a lofty outhouse, across the door of which was placed 
a single tough ashen bar that would not break under a bullock. 
This was laid on the ground until the young one had grown 
thoroughly accustomed to it, and then raised very gradually to 
such a height as was less trouble to jump than to clamber over. 
At three feet the two-year-old thought no more of the obstacle 
than a girl does of her skipping-rope. After that, it was 
heightened an inch every week, and it needs no ready reckoner 
to teil at the end of six months how formidable a leap the 
animal voluntarily negotiated three times a day. It’s never 
put no higher,” continued my informant. “I am an old man 
now, and that’s good enough for me. I should think it was! 
A horse that can leap five feet of timber in cold blood is not 
likely to be pounded, while still unblown, in any part of Eng- 
land I have yet seen.” Captain Whyte-Melville believes in the 
Spanish proverb that the man who is prepared to venture 
nothing ought never to climb into a saddle. He admits that it 
sounds somewhat reckless to say ‘“‘ Where there is no fear there 
is no danger,” but he claims that that bold maxim is more 
applicable to riding than to any other venture of neck and 
limbs. The horse possesses an exceedingly nervous tempera- 
ment, and if he finds his rider is similarly endowed he is apt 
to lose his head and presently his feet. There is a fine distinc- 
tion drawn in the book between nerve and pluck; the former is 
a physical, the latter a moral quality. As for the rest, old Sir 
Francis Head, who was at one time a tough soldier and a daring 
sportsman, once summed up the situation pithily. “ Under fire 
there is a guinea’s worth of danger, but it comes to you. In 
the hunting-field there is only three-ha’p’orth, but you go to it.” 
There are some good stories in the book, many shrewd hints, 
and always the outlook of a man who rode straight in life, in 
literature, in the hunting-field. 

Mr. Boxall has a dark and pitiful story to tell—based largely 
on old official papers—of the Australian bushrangers. There 
are materials foe half a dozen realistic novels of the “ Rolf 
Boldrewood ” description in the volume, and the pity of it all is 
that man’s inhumanity to man is written big on ost every 
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page. Our penal settlements at the Antipodes seem to have 
been governed, if the Sydney Gazette of 1830 is to be trusted, 
on principles which spelt judgment rather than merey. No 
doubt the convicts for the most part were blackguards of the worst 
description, but we seem to have done our best to confirm them 
in their evil courses, Here, on the authority we have just cited, 
was how we handled them :—* The prisoners of all classes under 
Government are fed with the coarsest food; governed with the 
most rigid discipline; subjected to the stern and frequently 
capricious and tyrannical will of an overseer; for the slightest 
offence (sometimes for none at all—the victim of false accusa- 
tion) brought before a magistrate whom the Government has 
armed with the tremendous powers of a summary jurisdiction, 
and either flogged or sentenced to solitary confinement, or 
retransported to an iron gang where they work in heavy irons, 
or toa penal settlement, where they are ruled with a rod of 
iron.” We were slow, even in this country, to recognise that 
force is no remedy in dealing with the criminal classes, and 
these pages show —they are filled with exciting stories of crime 
—that clemency was for long strange to our work in dealing with 
these wretched conscripts of civilisation. 

We have had occasion more than once tc speak well of 
Dr. Herford’s scholarly ‘‘ Eversley Shakespeare ”—an association 
of names which certainly would have abashed the picturesque, 
energetic country parson who enriched imaginative romance 
with the novels of ‘* Hypatia”’ and “* Westward Ho!” The new 
volume of Dr. Herford’s edition—it is the eighth, and there 
are to be ten—contains the plays of Julius Cesar, Hamlet, and 
Othello. The notes are admirable in their reticence as well as in 
their power to let daylight into obscure allusions. Dr. Herford’s 
introductions are written with a fine union of scholarship and 
courage, and strike the right note in critical discernment. This 
is a handy edition of Shakespeare, which we predict will long 
hold its own in the struggle for existence by reason of the 
indomitable vitality of its comments on an imperishable text. 

One of the books which the Anglo-Saxon race will not wil- 
lingly let die—so long, at least, as it is responsive in any sense 
to spiritual ideals—is George Herbert's sheaf of sacred verse, 
“The Temple,” a work which has held its own in the literature 
if devotion as an English classic since the days of Charles I. 
Few men differed more utterly in their conception of religious 
life than George Herbert and Richard Baxter, but no finer 
testimony was ever borne to the great majestic music of this rigid 
Anglican than that which came from the lips of the devout, 
many-sided, and not always militant Puritan, who declared that, 
next to the Seripture poems, there were none so “savoury ” to 
him as those of Mr. George Herbert. “ Heart-work and Heaven- 
work make up his books,” was the final verdict of that brave 
preacher who was mighty in the Scriptures and suffered bonds 
and imprisonment, and yet gave the Christian Church its 
glorious vision of the Saint’s Everlasting Rest, as well as 
enriched its present life of struggle and aspiration by some of 
thenoblest songs of faith and hope which are the common heritage. 
This pocket edition of Herbert's Temple” containsanappreciation 
by Dr. Gibson, viear of Leeds, and the old inimitable biography 
of the poet which every student of English literature knows so 
well, who knows at least the worth in letters, as well as life, of 
Izaak Walton. 
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By William Archer. A paper which discusses the question of ‘‘ Ameri- 
isms,” fr il gical point of view. This article should be widely 
read n both f the Atlanti 
SOME LITERARY LANDMARKS OF PARIS. 
An interesting a it of some famous Parisian houses 


THE PEACE SOCIETY AND WHAT IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 
An important article by Dr. Evans Darby, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Peace Society 


CAPITALS OF ‘GREATER BRITAIN : SYDNEY. 


A marvellous story of enterprise and progre 
AFRICAN BIG G ME. 
A paper of great interest to all sportsmen, by W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 


LADY BYRON 
By W. E. Henley. A bright and telling criticism of Lady Byron by Mr. 
Henley 

SUrrasess” PLATES. 


An article dealing with some curious drawings by Charles Keene and 


Frederick San dys. 
The following Complete ovies, in addition to Mrs. Steel's *‘ serial,” are con- 
tained im the October Number 


THE PRICE OF THE GRINDSTONE AND THE DRUM. 
Gilbert Parker. 


A POOR GENTLEMAN. George Gissing. 

THE MAGNANIMITY OF A MAN OF PLEASURE. H. G. Wells, 

AN UGLY CUSTOMER. Bernard Capes. 

A STRANGE BUSINESS. Mary A. Dickens. 
— ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The October Number « » L MALL MAGAZINE contains drawings by 

L. Raven Hill, A. S Fa ick, H. Townsend, J Walter West, G. Grenville 


Manton, E. J. Sullivan, Herbert C sie. S. H. Swire, and others, 
TH? FRONTISPIECE. 


The Frontispiece consists of an exquisite photogravure after the picture by Sir 
Eowarp Burne-Jones,  piye WOOD NYMPH. 
Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
“MR. DOOLEY’S”’ Meditations. Illustrated 
by F.C. G. The New Series of 
‘Dooley’ articles begins in 


THIS WEEK’S 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d. Post Free, 3d. 





“MR. DOOLEY” IN EUROPE. I.—Anglo-American Sports. 
IN MAY. An Etching by Heinrich Vogeler. 
CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. ByF. C. ¢ 
The Nasty Lion 
The French Boycott. 
IN THE STUBBLE: A RAKING SHOT. Page Illustration. 
“THE GREAT WATER COMPANY JOKE.” Iilustrated. 
SHORT STORY: THE ENGLISH OF THE COUNTESS. 
SKETCH NOTES ON NORMANDY AND BRITTANY, 
Il. 
DITTIES OF THE DAY. STAGE WHISPERS. 
IDYLLS IN ETCHINGS. Illustrated. 
A SHORT SKETCH: CONCERNING PROPOSALS. 
HARLEY HOUSE. Illustrated. 
A VILLAGE FUNERAL. 
THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. IV.—A Daughter of 
the Gods. 
THE CHILDREN’S PAGE. Illustrated. 
LIFE IN THE FRENCH ARMY. By Charles Legras. 
CONCERNING DRESS: An Illustrated Article for Ladies. 
IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS: 
Wood Carvers of Japan. With Native Illustrations. 


‘*To London Town.” The Life of Sir George Pomeroy-Colley. 

The Story of the London Water Supply. Literary Notes and News. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ON “L’AFFAIRE DREYFUS.” 
OUR CHESS PAGE. 
CHURCHES AND SERVANTS OF GOD. 
TWO NEW SUBURBAN THEATRES. Illustrated. 
SHORT SKETCH: 'RIA AT THE TOWER 
CONCERNING HEARTH AND HOME. 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE, 
ODDS AND ENDS OF INTEREST. 
ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, &c. 





Publishing Office: Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S First List of 
New and Forthcoming Volumes. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LYON PLAYPAIR, Firs: 
Lord Playfair of St. Andrews. By Sir Wemyss Reid. With 2 Portraits, 21s. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. Edited by Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., 


f the National Galler Illustrating every Picture in the National Galle ry. In 3 vols., £7 7s. the Set net. 


OUR RARER BRITISH BREEDING BIRDS: their Nests, Eggs, and 


Summer Haunts , Richard Kearton, ¥.2.S. With about Se eventy Illustrations from Photographs taken from Nature by 
C. KEARTON. 75. 6d 


LIFE OF THE REV.C. A. BERRY, D.D. By the Rev. J. 8S, Drummond 


and Mrs. Berr Y. With Rembrandt nists anna Portrait, 6 


New ‘ete. 
THE SHIP OF STARS. By Q(A. T. Quitter-Covucn). 6s. 
A BITTER HERITAGE. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 6s. 
JENETHA’S VENTURE, By Colonel Harcourt. 6s. 
THE VIZIER OF THE TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER. By Frank 


Stockton. With Twenty-one Full page Illustrations, 6s. 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. By Alix King. 6s. 

PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. By William Pigott. 6s. 
ROXANE. By Louis Creswicke. 6s. 

THE GUESTS OF MINE HOST: a Novel. ‘By Marian Bower. 6s 


aND | NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. With nearly Fifty New and 


Original Illustrations by WAL PAGET, expressly prepared for this Edition. 6 


STAR-LAND. By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. New and Revised 


Edition, with Rembrandt Frontispiece and Ninety-four Illustrations in Text, 7s. 6d. 


PERIL AND PATRIOTISM: True Tales of Heroic Deeds and Startling Adven- 


tures. Profusely Illustrated with Stirring Pictures expressly prepared for the Work. Complete in 2 vols., 4s. each; or 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
THE WARS OF THE ’NINETIES: A History of the Warfare of the Last Ten 
Years of the Nineteenth Century. By 41. Hilliard Atter idge. Profusely Illustrated. Complete in 1 vol., 73. 64. 


Cheap Edition of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s Novels. 
THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. ::s. 6d. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 3s- 6d, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. Edited by Sir 


Wem yss Rei id, with Contributions by Eminent Authoritie With Original Illustrations, 7s. 6d. ; 2 vols 











FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By F. E. Hulme, F.L-S., F.S.A. Containing 
240 Exquisite Coloured Plate fol. VIL, mandi the Work, 3s. 6d. 


MASTER CHARLIE: Painter, Poet. Nov elist wall Tenshe rT, With numerous Examples 


of his Work Collected by Cc. S. Harrison und S. Hi. Hamer. Picture boards, 1s. 6d. 


Yearly Wetinee. 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE YEARLY THE MAGAZINE OF ART YEARLY 


VOLUME. With upwar f One Thousand Illustrations. &s. VOLUME. With about 800 Illustrations, and a Series of Special Plates. 21s. 


THE QUIVER YEARLY VOLUME. LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


With Pictures on nearly every page, together with Six Cols ured Plates, and 





With t Nine Hundred Illustrations, and Coloured Picture. 7s. 6d. numerous Illustrations printed ia Colour. Boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s 
BO-PEEP YEARLY VOLUME. With Eight 
CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME. Thirteen Coloured da ates, and numerous other Pictures in Colour. Boar 
ou tes, nearly 200 Complete Stories, 6 Serials, &c. Gm, B ¢ 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris, New York & Melbourne. 





Printed and Published for the Proprietors by E. J. Knicut, at the Office, 2, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C,—Saturday, September 23, 1399. 
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